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Spanish in the Elementary Schools 


By J. Wesley Chiiders, New York State Colleze for Teachers 


This paper is a report on the work done by two of my 

; colleagues at the New York State College for Teachers in 
establishing Spanish teaching programs at Westmere and at 
Loudonville, and also explains my work in teaching Spanish 
in the fourth and fifth grades in East Greenbush. This 
report will show how we started the three programs, how they 
are being continued, what success we have had, and what 

special problems we have encountered. 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-three was our year of de- 
cision et Albany. The McGrath conference in Washington in 
Januery, followed by the Sixth University of Kentucky Confer- 
ence in April, supplied the impetus for our State College 
FLES programe Following these conferences, two of my 
colleagues and I decided to see what we could do in our own 
local school areas. Our plan was to talk with local school 
board members and school officials, to interest local PTA 
Members by speaking before their meetings on the merits of 
having foreign languages in the elementary grades, and to 


offer our services in teaching experimental classes. 


The Guilderland Central School District had just opened 
a new elementary school in Westmere, near Albany. Dr. Edwin 
C, Munro belonged to the PTA of that district, and he spoke 
to members of thet group and to school officials of his 
interest in starting a program in Svanish in the new school. 
The principal and the superintendent saw in the proposed 
program elements of value for the children, and Dr. Munro 
was invited in Sevtember, 1953, to start Spanish in the 
third, fourth, and sixth grades: one section in each of 


these grades, for twenty-minute sessions, twice per week. 


From the very beginning, the Guilderland experiment was 
crowned with success. Every one involved was enthusiastic. 
A local newsvaper, The Knickerbocker News, sent a reporter 
to the school to photograph a third grede in action, and the 
paper carried a long feature article about the way the children 
were learning. The vrincipal of the school discovered that 
he had something rood which he wanted to keep. At the end of 
the yeer, he decided to add a full-time Spanish teacher for 
the elementary grades. Therefore, in the fall of 1954 one of 
our college graduate students, a charming Puerto Rican woman, 
became a full-time Svenish teacher in the Guilderland School 

’ District, teaching in the third and fifth grades in three of 
the elementary schools. Her work has been so outstanding this 
year that another of our graduates has been added to the staff 

. to do full-time work in French for 1955-56. The vlan for the 

two languages will be for Spanish to continue into the fourth 

and sixth grades next year with the pupils who started in the 
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third and fifth this yeer, and for French to begin with the 
third and fifth grades, 


The success story does not stop at this point, because 
two more of our graduates have been placed recently in the 
same school system: one for French and Spanish in the junior 
high, and another for the same languages in the senior high. 
The obvious conclusion from the Guilderland exneriment is 
that the foreign language, if well taught, will "sell" itself 
to pupils and parents. If, however, the experimental program 
is to grow into a permanent language pvrogrem for the grades, 
it must have the active support of the school board and of 
the school's administrative officials. 


The second exverimental vrogrem began in Loudonville, a 
residential suburbd of Albany. Mr. Frank Carrino used his 
locel PTA es a forum for his provosal for Snanish in the grades. 
He was invited by the school board to begin Snanish in two 
classes: one fourth grade and one fifth. Mr, Carrino began 
teaching in Loudonville in Fe>ruary, 1954. This language 
prozram was a success in respect to puvil-varent interest. 

At the end of the semester, the school boerd invited Mr. Carrino 
to continue the exneriment through 1954-55, with the same 
children, now in the fifth and sixth grades. Although the 
Snanish progrem has continued to be well-taught and vopular, 

it may not have e very bright, future in Loudonville. At vresent, 
there seems to be little interest on the nart of the school 
board at Loudonville to add a svecial langueze teacher for 

the public elementary school. However, there is an interest 

in encourezinz local elementary teachers, through in-service 
training, to prepare themselves to keep the Snenish program 
going. 


Our third experimental languege vrozrem is the one with 
which I have been connected since February, 1954, at East 
Greenbush. This vrogram started because one of the fourth- 
srade teachers in the Community School became aware thet some 
of her brighter pupils needed additional interests to supple- 
ment their recvler school program. This teacher talked to 
some of the perents cbout the idea of adding a foreign 
lengueze. The parents liked the idea. Two of our State 
College faculty families had children in this teacher's 

room. One parent asked me to help start a language program 
for his child and others. I agreed to investigate the 
possibilities. A televhone call to the interested teacher 
and to the school supnerintendent cleared the wey for an 
exploretory conference. 


In the meantime, two other teachers at the same school 
decided thet they wuld like to have foreign language in- 
struction provided for their pupils. At our first planning 


conference, these three teachers and I decided that we would 
offer Spanish to all the pupils in each srade; that I should 
come ae per week for twenty-minute veriods; and that the 
regula eachers would be active particivants, along with 
their Thus, our Svanich prozrem was set in two 
fourth grade sections and in one fifth grade, with about 85 
pupils involved. The teachers cave the programa build-up 
in their classes, and on Tuesday, Februery 4, I stepned into 
a teaching situation that was almost ideal from the standpoints 
of motivation and interest. The initial semester was a success, 
and the ease with which the puvils learned amazed all of us. 
We had a public demonstration at State Colleze on May 5, using 
one of the fourth grade sections, and on May 17 we had an 
open-house program for parents in each of the three classrooms. 
In order to give some idea of what was taught during the 
semester from February to the middle of May, I shall list our 
demonstration items: 


1. The vrogram opened with e roll call, each child 
answering "Presente," or "Servidor," or "Servidora" 
to his or her Spanish name. 

We gave in Spanish the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flaz, then sanz two patriotic songs: the Spanish 
version of "Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean," and 


The siante identified fruits by teking the correct 

ones from a fruit basket when they were told to do 

so in Snenish. 

Parts of the body were identified by the use of the 
song, "Estes son las menos." 

By the use of a clock, the children told time in 
Spanish. 

Animals and thei 
such questions a: 
el gatito? 
Consecutive coun*i: 


were identified by 
dice el verrito? dice 
el nollito? 
was demonstrated through a game 
long it would take a 
was hidden while he 
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out of the room. 
nemes for all of the 


ited the children's ebility to understend 
entirely new by telling them in Spanish 
f Little Riding Hood. By our use of 
gestures, and familior words, the children 
interest. Their pleasure 
was enormous. 
We concluded with the songs "La cucarach 
"Fray Felipe. 
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At the end of the school year, parents and school adminis- 
trators voiced the hope that the program at East Greenbush 
could be continued in 1954-55. It has been continued this 
year, and it grew into a multi-languare vrogram in an unexpected 
manner. In November the vrincipal sent a letter to all his 
elementary teachers in three different schools, asking for a 
meeting with those teachers who would be willing to introduce 
Spanish into their classrooms. Fourteen or fifteen teachers 
attended the meeting, and I explained the program to them. 

It soon developed that most of the teachers had studied French, 
one knew German, but only one knew Svanish. We immediately 
decided to set up lanzuage programs in French, German, and 
Svanish, using three members of ovr State College lenzuere 
staff and one high school teacher to do the teaching in those 
sections in which the home-room teacher felt that she needed 
help. Our experimentel program in East Greenbush sudéenly 

grew from three sections of Spanish with a total of 85 nupils, 
to fourteen sections and e total of 390 pupils: seven sections 
in French, 201 pupils; one in German, 32 vnunvils; six in Svanish, 
157 pupils. 


This vear I am egain teeching two fourth grade sections 
end one fifth grade section of Svanish at the Community School. 
The pupils in the fifth grade are those whom I had for a 
semester last year when they were fourth greders. This year 
I have tried to relate their work in the Snanish class to 
work which they ere doing in science, mathematics, and social 
studies. For example, we learned to talk about the solar 
system in Syanish at the time they were studying about it in 
their regular class. When the puvils began to study birds 
and adopted a parrakeet for their classroom pet, I devised a 
game which featured the varrakeet and which also gave Spanish 
names for sixteen common birds of our area. In arithmetic, 
the pupils learned to add, subtract, multiply and divide 
numbers in Spanish. They also used Snanish in locating 
rivers, lakes, and states of the United States in connection 
with their study of geography. 


Although the lanzuaze program has been well received at 
East Greenbush, we do not expect the school board to add any 
specielized language teachers for the elementery grades. The 
school district is growing sofast in population that most of 
the tax money is used in erecting new buildinss and in staffing 
them with reguler elementary teachers. One new building was 
ecded lest “all, and another will be added this coming Sep- 
tember. When 2 new building is added, many pupils heve to be 
hifted. Two-thirds of my originel Spenish pupils with one 
emester's experience were shifted to a new school where 
most of them are now learning French. Next *a11 there will 
be enother shift when the newest school is opened. The 
superintendent told me, "It is bad enough to try to place 
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the pupils according to where they live, without trying to 
Place them according to the foreign languege which they are 
learning." However, we hone to have some of the East Green- 
bush elementary teachers in our State College summer workshon, 
and we hove that some of them will feel able to continue the 
language in which they participated this year. Our State 
College staff has offered to prepare tane recordings for the 
use of these teachers. 


Foreign languages in the grades has vroved successful 
in these three school systems, but their very success reveals 
dangers on the local as well as on the State level. On the 
local scene, there is the danger that the unvrevared teacher 
may harm, rather than help, the language program. There is 

also the danger of "professional" sabotage, when some of our 
colleagues, who have done nothing about starting a FLES vrogram 
actively oppose a successful vrogram if the lanzuage chosen 

is not of their svecialty. Also, there is the danger that a 

few rather vocal persons may influence a school board to throw 
out an elementary language program. In the interest of economy, 
only the "practicel" elementary subjects should be taught, these 
critics say. 


But the greatest denger to the FLES program in New York 
State,in my opinion, seems to come from the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education of our own State Education Department. The 
attitude of the staff members of this division toward foreign 
lanruezes below the seventh grade seems to be one of skepticism, 
coolness, and even active opnosition. The staff members ex- 
pressed their attitudes in a “Letter to Suvervisors" in Januery 
of this year. This vublished letter entitled "Should We Teach 
Foreign Lancuare in the Elementary School?" was sent not only 
to supervisors but also to many sunerintendents throughout the 
State. One teacher told me recently that this letter had done 
much toward cooling the ardor of the sunerintendent toward 

the idea of introducing foreign langueres in elementary 

schools of his district. Permit me to cite some lines from 
this letter, which, in my opinion, "stacks the cerds" against 
foreign lancuages in elementary grades. The first ouote 
indicates skepticism as to the languarce teacher's motive: 


Interest in the teaching of foreign languages in the 
elementary school may be partly due to the encouragement 
of modern language teachers whose classes have not kept 
pace with the general upsurge in enrollments in other 

high school courses. Some of these people believe that 

if children begin the study of a foreign language early 
(and instruction is kept easy ané interesting--" just a 
few phrases at a time on a conversational basis," as is 
the practice in Europeen schools), more children will 
wish to continue foreign language study in high school.... 
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It would be wise for every supervisor of elementary 
education to weigh carefully the vros and cons of this 
matter. Certainly we do not wish to add additional 
subjects to the already crowded curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school unless these additional subjects are 
proved to be vital and necessary to a basic foundation 
program of education. 


Elementary school people need to consider at what age 
a child should properly be taught a foreign language. 
The belief that young children can learn to speak a 
foreign language more easily than older children, if 
teaching is paced slowly, is not in itself a sufficient 
reason to teech the foreign lanruarze at an early ageceee 
Some educestors believe that since the mother tonzue 
constitutes the instrument for thought which a child has 
to use all his life, this tool should be developed to a 
fairly high cezree of efficiency before he is encouraged 
to start a second lanruage. Many think that instruction 
in a foreign language should, therefore, not begin be- 
fore the eaze of 12 years. 


This State Education Denartment letter does not vresent 
edequetely the aims and objectives which form the basic phi- 


losophy of those educators who do believe in teaching foreign 
languezes to elementary school children. The letter states 
that there are very few research findings to guide the ele- 
menterv,schools in making a wise decision on this early study 
of foreign languages, but it refers to research which is 
wholly unfavorable. 


Some of the reSearch indicetes thet bilingualism in 
young children tends to reterd the children in their 
learning of the mother tongue. Likewise, studies that 
deal with progress in learning show that somewhat older 
pupils learn the foreign language much more rapidly than 
do younger children. The Encyclovedia of Educational 
Research suggests that it seems logical to place be- 
ginning lenguage study at a fairly advanced educational 
level. 


The letter refers to our World War II exvnerience with 
the ASTP programs as evidence thet we do not need to begin 
foreign lanruezes in the grades. 


The inference from this experience does not seem to voint 
to the need for beginning foreign lenruage study in the 
elementery school. We need, rather, to improve our 
methods of lenguage instruction rather than to begin 
earlier and continue instruction longer. 
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Those of us who are teaching foreign lenrueszes to ele- 
mentery school pupils do not claim thet our vrotégés can 
match the speed of ASTP treinees, or even that of high school 
and college students. We do know that young children ere 
enthusiastic about foreign lenguage instruction; they hear 
sounds accurately, and they imitate them without inhibition. 
We do know thet we heve meny young friends who through our 
elementary language clesses have become interested now in 
other hunen beings who live in foreign countries, in their 
ways of speaking, and in their manner of living. We also 
know that the children like to read books about these inter- 
esting foreign peovle. 


In conclusion, I want to state that the jovs of teeching 
in the FLES progrem far outweigh the disavpointments. In 
addition, many of the tricks which we heve learned to use in 
order to create life-like situstions for children. can be 
used successfully with college students as well. We have 
discovered that it is possible for old lenguage dcozs to learn 
new tricks. We have discovered once more that lanzuage 
teaching and learning is an exciting experience on all levels. 
The stimulus of being received with enthusiasm and affection 
by the elementary pupils--yes, of being adored because we are 
teeching an interesting subject--has brought us a renewed 
appreciation of our life's work.. We now know that language 
is a miracle and that it is this miraculous gift which has 
made us human. 


A vaver presented at the 


Eighth University of Kentucky 
Foreign Lanzveze Conference 
Lexington, Kentucky 
1955 
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José Mertf's Views on the United Stetes 


By Roberta Day Corbitt, Asburv College 


the United States have had at our disvosal for 


lf a century a candid intervretation of our- 
selves by a Latin American, but because it was not vudlished 
in English we have feiled to utilize it. The celebretion 
in 1953 of the centenary of the birth of José Martf{ zeve 
momentum to the study of his relationshin to the United 
Stetes, and called attention to his literervy excellency. 


The fourteen and a helf veers snert in the United 
Stetes by Martf, the Cuban Pevolutionarv leader, heve borne 
fruit to our adventare and our Aisadvantage since the begin-~ 
ninz of his journelistic career in this country in 1880. 

He came biased in fevor of our volitical svstem, having, as 
he vassioneate love of human liberty. His cereful 
observation end readine, while he sew ovr svstem develoving 
during the decede of the Eighties, with its territorial 
expension, its increasing wealth, and its revidlv growing 
vonuletion, were vroductive of seventeen volumes Of come 
menterv on neerlv everv phase of our national life. Greatly 
impressed bv the freedom zrented to individuals to vossess 
themselves and to enjov the voursuit of henniness, he snoke of 
fifty million crowned heads, laborers who were kings, and 
the verfect noliticel system. However, there wes one vre= 
occunetion thet overshadowed his anvroval--that of the 
inordinate love of riches which he beheld on every hand. 

He enelyzed it from various enrles, and it was the conclue- 
Sion of most of his discussions. 


In Mertf's oninion the origin of this covetousness lay 
in the Buronean imnizrants, but its outcome wes the uncertain 
element. Reneatedlvy he either vrovhesiede downfell for a 
nation so overwhelminzly greedy for wealth or asked the dues- 
tion, which he left unenswered, "What can be the destiny of 
a nation so mead for the vossession of meterial gain?" 


Mart{£ hed come to the United States with his mind 
filled with ideels end oven to idees, especially to ell 
thet had to do with democracy and the Aionity of men. Have 
ing been educeted in the fiele of Snenish law, he was well 
eble to evaluete our lews, and he had his own worthy contri- 
bution to add to his observations as he wrote them for his 
fellow Latin Americens. 


One of our zreatest vroblems, as Mertf{ sew it, wes 
thet of the influence of immigration. The accurscy of his 
judement hes been vroved with the vnessine of three ovarters 
of a centurv. He saw two factions nitted against each 
other in the molding of ovr retionel charecter: the Puritan 


element of the Northeest which revresented to him the 
foundetion of our system of liberties and human richts, 
and the hungry underprivileged thousands who were fleeing 
; from the honelessness of their position in Europe and who 
seized with ruthless greed uvon the onvortunities and 
abundence of @ new continent. Whether the mercenary new- 
comers would teke the reins from the hanés of the Puritan 
element could be discovered only with the vnassing of time. 


With painstekine care Martf checked the newsnavers 
and pvroduced statistics about the numbers that were come 
ing from the different countries; he also listed the cone 
tributions made or the dangers vresented by each groun. 

The most numerous were the Irish, whose only contribution 
was that of cheerfully verforming the most degredineg labor, 
The greatest danger lay in the accumulation of thousends 
of these immigrants in the lerge cities and the wielding 
of their combined vote for an unworthy tyne of volitician. 
Moreover, they brouzht with them no crefts and increased 
the vrison population by their idleness and drunkenness. 


The Germans were another powerful factor as an ele- 
ment of the new povulation. Martf{ called them serious, 
responsible, and herd working. Thev were self-centered 
and lacked a love for humanity, but he thoucht thev could 
soon be absorbed by the native element. Their only danger, 
which wes a serious one, was that of introducing warved 
principles of government. Martf{ found them suilty of 
having caused the Haymarket Riot in Chicero in 18846 end 

of trainins men in the methods of destruction end the 
doctrines of enarchism. 


A third croun was made uv of Italians who were only 
beginning to come in major figures after the middle of 
the decede. Mertf{'s conclusion ebout them wes thet they 
were not altogether undesirable but thet thev should be 
recuireé by lew to live decently end to forezo laziness! 


The Chinese immizrants were cranted Martf's symnethy 
and vraise. They were thrifty, industrious, end clean; 
furthernors thev were law-abiding, never attacking anyone 
and scarcely defending themselves. Their onlv flew was 
that they did not bring wives, and, to Mertf, "un pueblo 
sin mujeres no es simnético....-El hombre casado inspire 
mujer es la nobleza del hombre, 


Pondering the effect of this influx of other ideals 
Martf mede the following 


‘teks 
: 
a 
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»»-se esté rehaciendo, como se rehace la de la 
tierra, le cana nacional. El aluvidén ha trafdo 

de todes vartes, v ha echado sobre el substratum 

vankee, la tierre fértil nueve. Ni le relisién : 
puritene, ni el ZFoObierno revublicano mismo 

vrimitivo, orender bien en el nuevo terreno: 

terreno exuberente, vero lleno de ortirzas euroneas, 

v de vlantes clotonas. 


Another vhase of North American civilization which 
disvleased and grieved Martf{ was thet of vnonuler amuse- 
ments. Anvthing grosero wes foreion to his cultured soul, 
and what he heerd most noisily vrocleaimed was vrize- 
firhtineg, which to him wes the culminet*tion of brutality, 

ané which he considered our nationel snort. His atten- 
tion wes elso drewn br football, in which he glimvsed a 
threat to educetion; by the serseless walking merathons 

of severel hundred miles, which left the narticinents 

more deed than alive; by the grotesocue and satiric nerro 
minstrels; and bv the excesses of Conev Islend. However, 

he edmitted the value of Coney Island es an escave from 

the vressure of life in New York City. I+ wes a "pillow" 

on which the burning heeds of fevered thousands were cooled. 
Of its frecuenters he remarked that these tranouil veonle 
who were disturbed only bv the covetousness of wealth 
enjoved en absolute lack of visible sedness. 


Features which amused the Cuban observer were the 
Wild West shows and exhibits of Indian life svonsored bv 
Buffalo Bill on Staten Islené. He mused long and comment- 
ed at lenzth on the way of life he sew et the Indian camn, 
on the swiftness of the Indian ponies, on the buffelo 
chase, and on the Gisvlav of the western romanticism of 
which he hed reed. 


Winter sports and entertainments creatlv vleased 
Mart{. Ice sketing and sleisch riding were voetic when 

treated by his imezinative ven. Indoor enterteinments-- 

lectures and onere--were dear to his heart. He anvlauded 

the Atonity of earning one's Livelihood bv lecturing and 

recommended it to his fellow Hisnano-Americens, nerticular- 

lv to the scholars of Caracas whose intellectual comnanion-=- 

shin he had recently been enjovine. In overe Martf{ wes 

thoroughly at home, but even overa in New York hed its 

drawheck, for he sensed no bond of emotion or svmnathy 

uniting the audience. This lack he attributed to the ‘ 
scant culture of the newlv rich immigrant social climbers, 

a criticism which he anvlied to the societv that he saw at 

the great balls in New York which he attended in the ca- 4 
vecity of newsneaner revorter, relaving and interpreting 

his observations +o La Necfon of Buenos Aires, or to La_ 

Oninién Necionel of Ceracas, or other neriofAicals of 

Mexico, Cuha, end Urucuay. 
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Mert{'s criterion of culture was lofty, an@ he was 
satisfied here with nothing short of whet svrang from 
Boston or its environs, He cherished creat respect for 

; the credle of North American ideals and education, as 

mey be seen from the following: 


Pero es 10 cierto ove por ese natural vy sencille 
arrogencie oue de la sunerioridad legf{ftima de la 
inteligenciea, y por el mejoramiento cue viene al 
espfritu de su roce con idees v gentes due sustan 
de elles,--distfneuese de los demés habitantes de 
la nacidén, sin gren dificultad, a un bostonieno.3 


New Englan@é wes famous for its colleges, its customs, 
and its learned men. As examples he cited Motley, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Ripley, Dane, and Lowell, end credited Harveré 
and Yele with the educetion of these prohombres. Neverthe- 
less, as institutions of modern learning these two schools, 
together with Amherst, Princeton, Rutgers, Columbie, and 
Others of the older seats of learning, fell short in 
Mart{'s judgment because to read Homer in Greek and Vergil 
in Latin wes mental adornment and not essentiel to the 
needs of the day. There was one university, however, which 
he considered near perfect: Cornell. The fact thet one 
could study both letters and sciences there anpveeled to 
him because: 


La educacién tiene un deber ineludible vara con 
el hombre,--no cumplirlo es crimen: conformarle 
a su tiempo--sin desviarle de le grandiose y 
final tendencia humane. Que el hombre viva en 
anelogfe con el universo, y con su época; pera 
lo cuel no le sirven el Leatfn y el Griego. 


The ouvestion of what kind of educetion was suiteble 
for women wes one thet called for much comment. Some- 
times Martf favored ea masculine education for women which 
would enable them to uncerstané and aid their husbends; 
sometimes he deplored the kind of leerning that would un- 
fit women for homemakers. Among his first articles writ- 
ten in the United Stetes he exoressed survrise at the 
strength and decision of the women of this country, and 
reneatedly throuzhout his North American Scenes did he 
voice regret at the absence of lenruor and the sweet 
apathy of the South American women. Here, he sai, he 

‘ had never been tempted to fall in love; he had never 
found his "two beautiful eves" as he had in every other 
country through which he had passed. He die not deny 

. either the beeuty or the intelligence of the North Ameri- 

can woman; he only lamented her masculine oualities. 
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There were e few in@ividval women, such as Clara Barton, 
Louisa May Alcott, and Ly@ie Pinkham, whom he praised for 
their accomplishments, but in general he did not like the 
studied coldness, the practicality, and the love of money 
of the northern women. 


Being © wanderer from the Catholic fold, Martf was 
excevtionelly tolerant of Protestantism. Under whatever 
guise he found brotherly love, he exalted the agency 
responsible for it. Religious dosma seems not to have 
been en essential vart of Martf{'s adoretion beceuse, in 
writing about a conference of free thinkers, he praised 
it es en enciclopnedia hablada and then ended his discus- 
Sion by saying: 


Y nosotros egrezamos due, besando en la frente a 
Cristo muerto en la cruz por la redencién de 
todos, hegen de_sus maderos instrumentos del 
trebe jo humeno. 


He took to task anv religion that offered no aid to suf- 
fering humenity. Throuchout thirtyv-eizht veges he extended 
his defense of Father McGlynn, a New York priest who was 
excommunicated for rebelline ageinst the Catholic hierarchy 
in voting for the Labor Party. 


Anything that was celled relizion interested Martf. 
He discussed the cults and "isms," orthodox and unorthodox, 
exposing fanaticism and commending liberelism. Forms end 
those who live by them perish, he contended, when he saw 
that the churches that battled for conventional rites were 
deserted. He taught that liberty should be cherished be- 
cause it inspires religious well-being in man; he even 
questioned whether the Catholic doctrine could exist 
emonz free peovle without harming them. Liberty to him 
wes a definitive religion; therefore he bowed to the rebels 
who defied the staid old cults that had not justified their 
existence. 


To these indenendent thinkers belonged Henry Ward 
Beecher end Phillivs Brooks, figures of the day thet com- 
mended his attention. Of the letter he spoke thus: 


‘Eran muchos los oue se detenfen a verlo /President 
Clevelend/ pesar; pero més eran los aue iben a 

ofr en la iflesia de la Trinided, en la cabeza 

de la calle, la iglesia de la alte espira y las 
camnenes de orouesta, el Ultimo sermdén de los ave 
vredicéd a los hombres de negocios, con casa llena 
y fama grende, el sacerdote Phillins Brooks, 
hombre oue hable como si derramase 
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les vnelebdres sobre el corazon, con un erte due 
la vez mance vy suvlice, y abundencia de voces 
Que nerece descerger de catenulta, y el Yinico 

. Zesto lleverse le meno a la frente, v echerse 
etrés el cebello pla teado, como are Aer més 
canvo y luz e2 las ideas foroses. 


Sabe Gue, de Beecher 61 Prooks/ nedie 
ha sacudido esf{f les almes, ni he puesto menos 
teatro avarente y tema mundeno en sus sermones, 
ni ha hablado de cosas religioses con més 
semejanza de libertad y de razén. 


LBrooks/ no heble “como sacerdote de oficio, sino 
como hombre hermano® --Oue no Ouiere saber de este 
dogma ni_eauél; sino de lo esencial de la fe en 


Ané of Beecher he seid: 


ntre otros muchos hechos dos hay, oue no son 
are Olvidarlos. Es el uno cue Beecher, ouvien a 
eser de su moderedo atrevimiento, seré’ juzzado 
con justicia, no sélo como el mejor orador sagredo, 
Sino como uno de los gloriosos atrevidos de este 
nefs,--he comenzado una serie de sermones en cue 
pretende, del brazo de le teolorfa y ciencias aue 
la avuden, conformer el esofritu religzioso al 
esofritu cientffico: icomo si, a menere de verfure, 
no se escevare de la ciencia, la rel ipioeieed! 
iMientres més hondo, m&s elto9 


Martf{'s vrime interest in the United Stetes wes the 
study of our democrecr. "La elaboracidén de esta Reniiblica" 
wes what he wented to. picture in "hechos menores," for 

eda dfe es un voema" and "cada niimero del Herald es, 

a su modo, un poeme." Martf drew lerzely from the New 
York Hereld as his authority on ovestions of the deve 
The 1881 New York state elections were the first that he 
witnessed end he was soon aware of the necessity of reform 
within doth parties. In writing of these elections he 
took the occasion to explain to his readers in South America 
the background of each party, the machinerv, the boss svsten, 
examples of corruption, and all that would make clear what 
wes desireble and whet was unworthy in our tyve of fovern- 

‘ ment. Throughout the decade, as the system developed under 
his observation, he analyzed, intervreted, and discussed 
with excellent unéerstanding the details of a democratic 

: form of zovernment, recommending to the leaders of the 
new repudlics to the Sovth books to be studied and errors 


to be avoided. 
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rtf described a volitical convention: 


Y icugn pintoresca es una poblacidn en dfa de 
convencidén! Rebosan los hoteles; resuenen alezres 
bandas; despvlézense banderas: déyvense de lejos los 
vitores y silbos de las juntas tumultuoseas; grandes 
Zrvuvos bulliciosos llenan las aceras, discuten vor 
las calles, detiénense ante las vuertas. Vense 
robustas de hombres del camvno; 
‘pol fticos de ciudad; escitichans 
amenezas, denuestos, rises, 
arcas de los mostredores de bebidas. 
uero de electa la mesa de le Convencién, de 
pronunciedo vor el Presidente el discurso de orden, 
oue viene @ ser un programa del vartido; de lefde 
la pleteforma, en Que les esneranzes, vrondsitos Vv 
creencias del vertido se condensan en un niimero breve 
de resoluciones; luerzo de sustentados los candidatos 
@ los diversos empleos por sus resnectivos vartidarios, 
vy de electos en votacidén, y de anunciada la lista 
de candida ne definitivos,--suenan aires merciales, 
humeen en las esteciones de ferrocarril trenes 


a) 


los combetientes e toda vrise a sus leres desie 
carzedos los unos con los leureles del triunfo, 
y ad otros con sus esveranzes muertas, a trebaier 
por le victoria de los candidatos 
ivanente senalados vor lea Convencién. Tal 
sezread, El enemizo tiene oue 
Al interés del hombre, 
munid en la setisfaccidén de otros 
Giscivline explice esas comvectas 
vy felices ecuerdos, ese sofo- 
rencores cue verecfan terribles 
ednirables victories del sufrerio 
conhbetes de este vnueblo.l0 
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In addition to the forezoing vheses of our national 
life, the customs of Thenkszivine, Christmes, New Yeer's 
Dey, and Easter, unusuel hevpenings in the country, such 
as the Charleston earthouake, the Johnstown flood, the 
building of Brooklyn Bridge, the @edication of the Statue 
of Liberty, ane a host of other tonics are given to us 
throuzh the eves of José Mertf in the North American Scenes 
which enable us to look at ourselves as from anotver vnlanet. 
Meny savory morsels ere to be found there thet do not an- 
veer in our own histories, end the name of Martf is only 
now beginning to become known in the United States. 


In a light vein Ma . 
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This body of North Americen costumbrismo not only 
offered to the South American reader lecture amena but also 
fashioned his thinking about the "colossus" of the North-- 
a word used repeatedly by Martf. In his political writ- 
ings he set Mexico and the Centrel Americen republics on 
their fuard against the United States. He advised parents 
that there wes nothing for their sons to study in North 
Americe that could not be learned as well under their own 
ombu tree; on the other hand there were many undesirable 
customs which mizcht be eaccuired in the United States. 

His accusations of materialism and imperialism which heve 
echoed ane reéchoed through the Andes have become a chorus 
in crescendo. Any re-evaluation of the United Stetes for 
Latin America would have to be initiated in this country, 
and an investigation of Martf's judgment of us would be a 
logical beginning. 


José Martf{, Obres Completas, edited by Gonzalo de 
Quesada y Mirenée. 74 vols., Hevana: Editorial 
Trépico, 1936-1949, XXXI, 191. 
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DECIMA MUERTE 


By Frank.Deuster, Rutgers University 


Although the voetic production of Xavier Villaurrutia 
is comveretively restricted, consisting of three brief 
volumes--Reflejos (1925), Nostalsia de la Muerte (second 
and definitive edition, 1944), and Canto a la Primavera 
y Otros Poemas (1948)--it revresents one of the major 
achievements of contemvorery Latin American voetry. His 
phantesmegoric world of svecters and dream-fantasy, expressed 
in a taut, opaque style classical in its economy and con- 
cision, is a remerkable esthetic achievement. 


His work illustretes a major tendency in modern poetry: 
the preoccupation with the problem of death. "Décima Muerte," 
his finest single poem, investigates this problem in its 
relation to his personal situation: a personelity which was 
unable to burst through the confines of solipsism, and the 
knowledge that he suffered from a cardiac condition which 
could end his life at any moment. 


"Décime Muerte" is rooted in the Renaissance tredition 
of the Petrarchan love poem. On this framework of the poet 
and his beloved, Villaurrutia constructed a double symbol- 
ism: his own imminent end, and his concept of a personalized 
death. These two levels are implicit throughout, so that 
each of the ten décimes of which the voem is composed rep- 
resents a double intellectueal-emotional complex of attitudes. 
It is the poet's reaction to his own imverding death, and 
at the seme time an allerory of death as the Beloved. 


The first décima vresents the poet in the guise of 
‘lover, es he meditates on the arrival of his beloved: 


iQué prueba de la existencia 
hebrd meyor due le suerte 
de estar viviendo sin verte 
y muriendo en tu presencia! 
Este licida conciencia 

de amar 2 10 munce visto 

y de esverer 10 imprevisto; 
este ceer sin llegar 

es le angustie de vensar 
Que puesto gue muero existo. 


This is no oréinary beloved, this never-seen mistress. She 
is the personification of death. No lonver an intellectual 
concept or e mere vhysical fact, Death has here become an 
individual. 


A Commentary on Villaurrutie's 
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At the same time Villeurrutia is verodving Descartes' 
Cozito; erzo sum. Cozito is eouated with muero, thought 
with death, and death with eXistence. This tyne of cone 
Ccentuel play is a constent in Villeurrutie's poetrv, and 
serves as the voint of devarture for the theme of "D4dcima 
Muerte." 


In the second décima this eouitvalence is develoned 
further: 


Si en todas vartes estds, 
en el agua y en la tierre, 

en el aire cue me encierra 

y en el incendio voraz; 

vy si a toecas partes vas 
conmizo en el vensamiento, 

en el sovlo de mi aliento 
yen mi sanzre confunida, 

tno serds, Muerte, en mi vida, 
erve, fuero, volvo y viento? 


Deeth ts identical with Emnedocles' four vrincivles of 
existences. She is, therefore, the sinzle vrincinvle sur- 
: vassing all the others: life eouals death, and living is 
vrocess of éving. 


In both form and content, this stanza recalls a 
multitude of poems in the style of the Petrarouistas. 

The four elements mentioned sinrlv--water, eir, fire, and 
eerthemare then collected in the finel Line, is the 
technioue which Démeso Alonso has called "Aisnersion and 
recollection," end here it recalls two of the zreat lines 
of the Beroous eva, Gonzore's "...en tierra, en volvo, en 
humo, en sombre, en nada," and Sor Juena's "...es cadéver, 
es DOlvo, es sombra, es nade." This is no coincidence. 
Both these vnoems exvress a vrofound knowledze of the role 
of death in existence, and "Décima Muerte" is of the same 
family. It 1s a songz to Death, to the finality which has 
become the "Coy Mistress" to be courted in haste. 


The third décimea continues the mode of allusion which 
has been ysed:to set the theme. The source is *he famous 
copla enploved by Lope and Sante Teresa de Jesus: 


Ven, muerte, tan escondida, 
Oue no te sienta venir, 
vorove el placer ce morir 
no me vvelva a der la vida. 


Within the framework of the Love poem, the voet awaits the 
arrival of the beloved. On the level of svmbolic meaning, 
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he hoves only thet Death come auietly and without warning: 


Si tienes manos, ove sean 
de un tacto sutil y blendo, 
apenas sensible cuando 
anestesiado me creen; 

vy ove tus ojos me vean 

Sin mirarme, de teal suerte 
Oue nada me desconcierte 

ni tu vista ni tu roce, 

vere no sentir ni un fzoce 
ni un dolor contizo, Muerte. 


n the fourth décina, this ellusional mode is abandoned. 
its the arrival of the beloved, in order that her ‘ 
coming resolve the onacue world of shadows in which he dwells: 


Por caminos isnoredos, 

vor hendiduras secretas, 
vor les misteriosas vetas 
de troncos recién cortados, 
te ven mis ojos cerreados 
entrar en mi elcoba oscura 
@ convertir mi envoltura 
ovaca, feoril, cambiente, 
en materia de diamente 
luminosa, eterne y vure. 


The dominion of Death extends to ell things. She is at 
once the beloved and the princinle of life, and through 
each openinz of existence she comes to the dreaming lover. 


The Petrarchean lover eazerlyvy anticinates the arrival 
Of the hbelovee in order that he may savor comvletely the 
exvertence of her arrival, In "Décima Muerte," the noet 
dares not sleep, thet he mav remain master of himself even 
in Death, that he may die awake and aware: 


No dvermo vara aque al verte 
llezger lenta y anegada, 

pare oue al ofr vauseda 

tu voz que silencios vierte, 
ere gue al tocar la neda 

Oue envuelve tu cuerno verto, 
vara ove a tu olor desierto 

nuede, sin sombre de sveno, 
Saber gue de ti me adueno, 
sentir oue muero desvierto. 


This is the lover anxious to possess his mistress, but 
in @ vossescion whose meaning is a desnerate attennt to 
retain self control in the most harrowing moment of each 
men's existence--the moment when that existence ceases. 
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In these first five déeimas, the internal structure 

of each stanza has been. largely conceptual, based on the 
; contrast and comparison of terms. Thus the barocue an- 
’ tithesis of the fourth décima: 


febril, cambiante... 
eeeluminose, eterna y vura. 


This is also the source of the concevtuel vlev of these 
lines of the first stanza: 


«--eSter viviendo sin verte 
y muriendo en tu presencia! 


eeeduesto muero existo. 


This antitheticel procedure is also used in the creation 
of some stertline imaves. The beloved is described in 
terms diametrically ovvosed to the usuel amorous tere 
minolozy: “tu cuervo verto," "tu olor desierto." This 
imagery is carried to the extreme: the Deadiv Mistress, 
while retainine her cornoreal asvect, becomes the ine 
carnation of the vrincivle of Death: 


verte/ ..e-elenta y aneradaee. 
ofr.../tu voz oue silencios vierte 
tocar la nadaesee 


décime describes this final embrece, bevond 
so fer beyond all vrevious exverience that 
unscend its own limits to create a new zone 


Le aruia del instantero 
recorreré su cuadrante, 
todo cabré en un insta 
del esvacio vercadero 
que, ancho, profunéo y sefero, 
sera elastico a tu vaso 

Ge modo ave el tiemno cierto 
vrolonzerdé nuestro abrazo 

y serd posible, acaso, 

vivir después de haber muertoe 


Décimea VII is a remerkable inversion of the technioue 

. known as poesfa a lo divino, in which erotic imacery is 
used to express the mystical union with God, the Ultimate 
Reality. Villaurrutie, while evvarently writine of the 

: : emotional imnect of the sexual act, is describing *he moment 

of death. In this parallel, his attitude toward the fact 
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ef death becomes completely clear. The almost playful 
intellectual response of the first stanza, with only the 
Sinrle word angustia to indicate an emotional reaction, 
has become an emotionel and intellectual longings to exe 
perience the ultimete union: 


En el roce, en el contacto, 
en la inefable deliaia 

de la suprema caricia 

Que desemboca en el acto, 
hay el misterioso vacto 
del espasmo delirante 

en cue un cielo alucinante 
y un infierno de agonfa 

se funden cuando eres mfa 
y soy tuyo en un instante. 


The eizhth décima expresses most completely the extent 
to which Death has become an individual. In itself, it 
could serve as a love poem to a younger and more alluring 
mistress. It is precisely this which enhances the actual 
Significance: Death is an enticing mistress. There is no 
horror as the poet sneaks of the extent to which she has 
permeated his consciousness; he has passed beyond such 
facile reactions to a more complex understaneing: 


iHasta en la ausencia estds viva! 
Porgue te encuentro en el hueco 
de una forma y en el eco 

de una nota fugitiva; 

porque en mi propvia saliva 

fundes tu sabor sombrfo, 

y a cambio de lo gue es mfo 

me dejas sdlo el temor 

de hallar hasta en el sabor 

la presencia del vacfo. 


A new note is injected in the minth décima. If Death 
is personel and unique, what will become of her after the 
poet's death? 


Si te llevo en mf prendida 

y te acaricio y escondo; 

si te elimento en el fondo 
de mi més secreta herida; 

si mi muerte te da vida 

y mi frenesf, 

serd, Muerte, de ti 
cuando al salir yo del mundo, 
deshecho el nudo profundo, 
tenzes gue salir de mf? 
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This mockinz challenre introduces the tenth and final 
décima: 


En vano amenazas, Muerte, 
cerrar la boca a mi herida 

y voner fin a mi vida 

con una valabra inerte. 

1Qué vvedo vensar al verte, 

si en mi angustia verdsadera 
tuve ove violar 1@ esvera; 

si en vista de tu tardanza 
para llenar mi esperanza 

no hay hore en que yo no muera! 


The poet does not fear the coming of Death; she may threaten 
him in vain. In a concentration of bitter trony, he points 
out his victory over her, for in his life of constent ane 
ticipation, he has already violated the hour of their meet- 
ing. In this existence whose Ultimate Reality is Death, 
there is no hour in which he does not die, 
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Baudelaire's View of America 


By James S. Patty, University of Tennessee 


Early in 1953, an editorial in Life stirred up a temvest 
in the North Atlantic teavot, already troubled by the rum- 
blings of American impatience and French distrust. The writer 
had attempted to bring France to her senses by laying out in 
detail and with would-be comic exaggeration "a strictly unin- 
tellectual U. S. citizen's concent of government in France" 
(Life, January 26, 1953). Isnoring the editor's admission 
that this concept might have little basis in fact, people in 
Frence reacted violently, even irrationally. The resulting 
display of international ill-will was, as of that date, but 
the letest and most spectacular illustration of the imvnortant 
role which stereotyved thinking plays in the field of inter- 
national reletions. 


This incident only serves to show how deevly rooted is 
the tendency for pveovle tothink (if you could call it that) 
‘of foreign countries and populations in terms of stereotyped 
images, and we have just seen how serious the consequences of 
such thinking can be. I now propose for your consideration 
what might be called a case-history in xenovhobia--Baudelaire's 
attitude toward America. Most Americans probably feel that 
only the ignorant and the uninformed show this type of thought 
pattern. But the examination of Baudelaire's anti-Americanism 
will show us the rather discouraging spectacle of an almost 
infantile attitude toward America on the part of a great poet, 
aman of keen intelligence and delicate sensibility, a man of 
broad culture and considerable learning, a man who was, more- 
Over, in almost daily contact with the work of a great American 
writer for well over a decade. 


I am referring, of course, to Baudelaire's translations 
of Poe, and I believe that Baudelaire's sympathy (taking the 
word in its original and strongest sense) with Poe is the 
key to his anti-American complex. It would be superfluous 
at this late date to attemot to speak in detail of Baude- 
laire's admiration for Poe. Suffice it to say that Baude- 
laire's own letters and journals, the translations themselves, 
the testimony of Asselineau and other friends of Baudelaire, 
the investigations of such scholers as Léon Lemonnier and 
W. T, Bandy--all these provide much evidence of Baudelaire's 
preoccupation with Poe and of the elective affinity which 
linked him to his American idol. 


Baudelaire had little actual contact with American life 
or letters except through the medium of Poe's work and the 
secondary material he accumulated in an effort to know Poe 
and his world. Except for Longfellow and Emerson, it is 
doubtful if Baudelaire really kmew any American author save 
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as discussed or quoted by Poe. Of course, Poe's criticism 
gave him a second-hand panorama of American literature in 
the 1830's and 1840's, but, except for the theoretical essays, 
he did not translate the criticism, and there is little or 
no evidence to show that he paid much attention to it. More- 
over, Griswold's edition omitted great quantities of Poe's 
critical work, As for Poe's depiction of American life in 
the poems and tales, it is difficult to say what kind of 
picture Baudelaire would have received from "The Raven" or ~ 
The Fall of the House of Usher" or even from "The Gold-Bug." 
Clearly, as far as literary sources in Poe are concerned, 
Baudelaire found the seeds of his anti-Americanism in such 
things as "Some Words with a Mummy," "Mellonta Tauta," "The 
Poetic Principle, " "The Philosophy of Furniture," and the 
"Marginalia." 


Baudelaire took no trouble to conceal his anti-American 
feelings, and deeply resented the wide-spread admiration for 
America which he observed in France. He admitted to Sainte- 
Beuve that his 1856 article on Poe, "Edgar Poe, sa vie et 
ses oeuvres," (HE, PP, vii-xxx) was designed to contradict 
"toutes les opinions & la mode sur les Etats-Unis" (CG, p. 380), 
and that his next article on Poe ("Notes nouvelles sur Edgar 
Poe," NHE, pp. v-xxiii) would be, if large part, "presque une 
pensée antiaméricaine" (CG, p. 382).2 This feeling, like 

most of Baudelaire'’s antipathies, reached its. greatest in- 
tensity during his stay in Belgium (186-1866) . and indeed he 
tended to associate Belgium and America in his ’ mind as the 

two most horrible examples of a democratic and industrial 
society. 


So, in February, 1866, when he was approaching the very 
nadir of his wretched experience in Belgium and only a few 
weeks before the violent onset of his final malady, he wrote 
that it was time to tell the truth about Belgium, as wellI“as 
about America, "autre Eldorado de la canaille frangaise..." 
(CG, V, 274). In the book on Belgium itself, he cried out 
disgust: "Comme on chantait chez nous, il ya vinet ,ans, 
la liberté, la gloire et le bonheur des Etats-Unis q' Amérique! 
Sottise analogue & propos de la Belgique" (OP, III, 19). In 
another place he likened the two countries on the basis of 
their melting-pot populations (OP, III, 20). Again, he called 
Belgium and the United States the "enfants gatés des gazettes" 
(OP, III, 23), and there are several other references, all ill- 
tempered, to the good press enjoyed by America and Belgium in 

E France (OP, III, 131, 215). At one point he dragged England 
into the p picture by remarking that Belgian elections, although 
corrupt, were cheaper than those in England and the United 
States (OP, III, 133-4). 
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What, then did Baudelaire see in America that aroused 
such bitterness in him? First of all, we may say that for 
Baudelaire, America was but the telescopic image of bourgeois 
France, with all her materialism and philistinism enlarged 
to gigantic proportions. As I have suggested, the telescope 
that Baudelaire used was Poe's work, and we can safely add 
that the principle of distortion (for his picture certainly 
was a distorted one) was his sympathy for Poe's misfortunes, 
so like his own, Baudelaire, in fact, said as much himself 
when he wrote to his mother: "Comprends-tu maintenant 
pourauoi, au milieu de l'affreuse solitude oui m'environne, 
j'ai si bien compris le génie d'Edgar Poe, et vourauoi j'ai 
si bien écrit son abominable vie?" (CG, I, 195). ‘It is not 
surprising, then, that the most detailed and virulent ex- 
pressions of his anti-Americanism should apvear in the 
three articles which he wrote on Poe (1852, 1856, and 1857). 


In the first of these celebrated documents, Baudelaire 
develops nearly all the themes in his symphony against the 
New World. The basic one is that Poe was an idealistic 
artist trapped in a Philistine society, and Baudelaire 
sounded this theme almost from the very beginning of his 
first essay on Poe. One critic of Poe was ridiculed for 
saying that Poe could become "a ree BI author" (to 


use Baudelaire's own quaint English of 1852) if he would 
more nearly adapt his genius to the American milieu; 

another was scorned for declaring that talent was more 
lucrative than genius; and a third is reported, in a tone 

of shock and disgust, as complaining that Poe wrote ina 
style too far above the ordinary (OP, I, 248).3 Then comes 
@ passage which reflects the efforts Baudelaire made to get 
first-hand information on Poe from Americans visiting in 
Paris. He seems to have one particular such effort in mind, 
and he alludes to it briefly later on. Fortunately Asselineau 
has left us an even more amusing and vivid sketch of this 
same incident. As Asselineau tells the story, he and Baude- 
laire went to a hotel on the Boulevard des Capucines to 
consult an American writer suvposed to have known Poe: 


Nous le trouvames en cale¢Gon et en chemise, au milieu 
d'une flotille de chaussures de toutes sortes qu'il 
essayait avec l'assistance d'un cordonnier, Mais 
Baudelaire ne lui fit pas grace: il fallut, bon gré 
mal sré, subit l'interrogatoire, entre une paire 
de bottines et une paire d'escerpins, L'opinion de 
notre hdte ne fut vas favorable 4 l'auteur du "Chat 
noir." Je me rapopelle notamment qu'il nous dit que 
M, Pos [Sig] était un esprit bizarre et dont la™ 
conversetion n'était pas du tout conséquioutive. 

Sur l'escalier, Baudelaire me dit en enfongant son 
chaveau avec violence: "Ce n'est qu'un Yankee!" (OP, I, 574). 
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Baudelaire, presumably with several such experiences be- 
hind him, shows no mercy to Americans in general. Speak to 

° one of them about Poe, and he will admit Poe's genius but go 
on to complain of his alcoholism and his erratic way of life. 
Object that the artist in a democracy is subject to the tyran- 

ny of public opinion, and the American will hotly defend his 

country's honor and launch insults at Europe. Then Baudelaire 

gives a sketch of the American national character which I re- 

gard as central to this paper: 


L'américain est un étre positif, vain de sa force indus- 
trielle, et un Deu jaloux de 1' ancien continent. Quant 
a avoir pitié d'un po&te que la douleur et 1'isolement 
pouvaient rendre fou, il n'en a vas le temos. I1 est si 
fier de sa jeune zrandeur, il a une foi si nafve dans la 
toute-puissance de l'industrie, il est tellement convaincu 
ou' elle finira var manger le Diable, ou'il a une certaine 
pitié pour toutes ces revasseries. En avant, dit-il, en 
avant, et négligeons nos morts. Il passerait volontiers 
sur les ames solitaires et libres, et les foulerait aux 
pieds avec autant d'insouciance oue ses immenses lignes 

de fer les foréts abattues, et ses bateaux-monstres les 
débris d'un bateau incendié la veille. I1 est si pressé 
d'arriver. Le temps et l'argent, tout est 1a. (OP, I, 249) 


This passaze is a digest of Baudelaire's view of America, 
a view which we may summarize in these four propositions: (1) 
America is young, vigorous, optimistic; (2) she has an inferi- 
ority comvlex about her cultural shortcomings; (3) she is 
entirely materialistic, concerned only with industrial develop- 
ment, mechanization, business, and money; and, conversely, 

(4) She is scornful of the past and of tradition but especially 
of the spiritual, the non-utilitarian, and the unconventional. 
In short, Americe corresvonded perfectly to Baudelaire's con- 
ception of 2 democracy , a term which he generally used in its 
most literal sense of "rule by the mob" and always in a pejo- 
rative sense. 


We can trace these themes through all of Baudelaire's 
expressions of his anti-Americanism. The first theme, that 
of America's youth, vigor, and optimism, is not treated at 
great length or very frequently; but is nevertheless an inte- 
gral part of Beudelaire's imaze of America. Thus he could 
say that Poe dazzled “son pays 7? et informe" by his 

- brilliant intellect (OP, I, 272), and describe Poe's nature 
as revealing "une précocité vraiment américaine" (HE, vp. xii). 
Similarly, he explained that Poe drank "nas en courmand , mais 

. en barbare, avec une activité et une économie de temps tout 

& fait américaines" (HE, p. xxvi). A like concept underlies 

his description of the enormous activity disvlayed on the 

American literary scene: 
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Jeune et vieille 4 la fois, 1'Amériaue bavarde et radote 
avec une volubilité étonnante. Qui vourrait compter ses 
po&tes? Tis sont innombrables. Ses bas-bleus? [1s 
encombrent les revues. . ; Ilya 1a-bas comme ici, mais 
plus encore ou'ici, des littérateurs oui ne sevent vas 

i” orthographe; une "activité nuérile, inutile; des com- 
pilateurs a foison, des ressasseurs, des Plagiaires de 
plaziats et des oritiaues de critioues" (NHE, DD. vi-vii). 


The idea, barely suggested above, that America is in her dotage 
(or second childhood) is more Clearly presented in a passarve 

in which Baudelaire describes the history of civilization in 
terms of the veriods of human life: the old ase of civilization, 
which he says is just beginning, "est marqué par la suprématie 
de 1'Amériaue et de 1' industrie® (AR, pv. 127). 
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national character. In addition to the 
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Perhaps we could link to this theme the rather ambiguous 
position which Baudelaire adopted toward what he called Poe's 
jonglerie, his fondness for brilliant but obvious legerdemain 
(exercises in crypt ozraphy, unveiling the mystery of Maelzel's 
chess-player, pseudo-scientific hoaxes, and the like). To 
Sainte-Beuve "he wrote in 1856 that Poe wes American only in 
that he was 2 jonzleur (CG, I, 382). In the Poe article of 
thet year he shorated his theory of Poe as a jongleur when 
he wrote thet, as for Poe the artist, he could | "introduire le 
lecteur dan de sa fabrication, m' étendre lonsue- 
ment sur ce zénie & américain oui le fait Se réjouir 
d'une neve, une énigme exnliauée, d'un tour de 
force réuss ete le vousse @ Se jouer avec une volunté enfan- 
tine et vresoue perverse dans le monde des vrobabilités et des 
conjectures, et & créer des canards auxouels son art subtil a 
donné une rhe vraisemblable. Personne ne niera aue Poe ne soit 
un jonzleur merveilleux" (HE, po. xxvii-xxviii). However, Baude- 
laire insists that he was much more than that. 
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This theme of jonglerie, with its emphasis on the American 
fascination with what Baudelaire calls "ces miracles matériels” 
(HE, p. xxviii) and what we would probebly call "gimmicks" to- 
day, serves as a natural transition to the third theme--America 
as a land dominated by material concerns, preoccupied with 
industry, machinery, and money, admiring only the practical 

and the immediately useful. This, I believe, is the pattern 
at the center of Baudelaire's imege of America, for this is 

the asvect of America which he mentions more often than any 
other. For him, America was "un grand établissement de comn- 
tabilité" (OP : 248), "une grande barbarie éclairée au gaz" 
(HE, p. ix), "ce monde épris des verfectionnements matériels, 

« cette société avide d'étonnements, amoureuse de la vie, 
mais surtout d'une vie pleine d'excitations" (NHE, p. vii), 

"un mone goulu, affamés de materialités" (Ibid.), "cette cohue 
de vendeurs et d'acheteurs" (NHE, p. xiii), "un vaste cabaret, 
ou le consommateur afflue ettraite d'affaires sur des tables 
souillées, au tintamarre des vilains propos" (Ibi x a 


For Baudelaire, this obsession with money explains the 
vogue of literary lectures: they are financial ventures. 
"Le public vient ou ne vient pas. Dans ce dermier cas, c'est 

une spéculation manguée, comme toute autre spéculation com 
merciale aventureuse" (OP, I, 261).*% Baudelaire's detestation 

for this side of America explains his special hatred for Benjamin 
Franklin, who evidently epitomized for him the thrifty, sententious 
businessman, indeed the typical American. In projecting the 
character of the valet in his never-written play, "La fin de 

Don Juan," Baudelaire planned that his Leporello (or Sganarelle) 
would be a "personnage froid, raisonnable et vulgaire, ne parlant 
sans cesse que de vertu et d'économie; il associe volontiers 

ces deur idées; il a une espece d'intelligence 4 la Franklin. 

C'est un cocuin comme Franklin. C'est la future bourgeoisie 

oui va bientdt remplacer la noblesse tombante" (OP, I, 79). 
Elsewhere, he calls Franklin "L'inventeur de la morale de 
comptoir, le héros d'un siecle voué & la matiere" (NHE, p. xiv), 
and in still another place he refers, no doubt facetiously, 

to Franklin's capture of lightning as the dethronement of 

Jupiter (OP, I, 239). 


There is one vassage, however, which reflects Baudelaire's 
anti-Americanism in the clearest, yet at the same time in the 
darkest, tones. In the somber extract from "Fusées" which be- 
gins, "Le monde va finir," he describes the collapse of civi- 
lization. There is but a passing allusion to America, but it | 
is a seminal one: "La mécaniey> ous aura tellement américanises, 
le progres aura si bien atrophié en nous toute la partie, aue 
rien, parmi les réveries sanguinaires, sacrileges.ou anti- 
naturelles des utopistes, ne vourra etre comparé a ses résultats 
positifs" (OP, II, 74). Baudelaire goes on to speak of the 
disappearance of private property and religion, and then continues: 
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Mais ce n'est pas particulierement par des institutions 
politiques aue se manifestera la ruine universelle, ou 

le progres universel; car peu importe le nom. Ce sera 
par l'avilissement des « -Alors, le fils fuira 
la famille, non vas & dix-huit ans, mais a douze, émanciné 
par sa précocité gloutonns; il la fuire, non pas sour 
chercher des aventures hérotoues, non pas pour délivrer 
une beauté prisonniére dans une tour, non pas pour 
immortaliser un galetas par de sublines pensées, mais 
pour fonder un commerce, pour s "enrichir, et vour faire 
concurrence 2 son infame papa, fondateur et actionnaire 
a'un journal qui, répandra les lumieéres et oui ferait 
considérer le Siecle d'alors comme un suvpdt de la 
superstition. . . .Alors, ce qui ressemblera & la vertu-- 
que dis-je,--tout ce qui ne sera pas L'ardeur vers Plutus 
sera révute un immense ridicule. La justice, si, a cette 
épogue fortunée, il veut encore exister une justice, fera 
interdire les citoyens qui ne sauront pas faire fortune.-— 
Ton épouse, 6 Bourgeois! ta chaste moitié, dont la léri- 
timité fait pour toi la poésie, introduisant désormais 
dans la légalité une infamie irréprochable, gardienne 
vigilante et amoureuse de ton coffre-fort, ne sera plus 
que 1l'idéal parfait de la femme entretenue. Ta fille, 
avec une nubilité enfantine, revera, dans Son berceau, 

qu "elle Sse vend un million, et toi-meme, 6 Bourgeois,. . . 
tu n'y retrouveras rien a redire, tu ne rezretteras rien 
(OP, II, 75-6). 


Small wonder that Beudelaire, as he looked across the Seine 
estuery from Honfleur to the bustling wharves of Le Havre which 
linked France and America, should see it as "un port noir et 
américain" (CG, IV, 312). 


To this theme we may link as a kind of pnendant Baudelaire's 
denunciations of the American tendency to apnly utilitarian 
standards in the domain of aesthetics. It Seemed to him that 
America was “le glorieux pays de la morale utile" (NHE, p. xxiii) 
and "un pays ou l'idée a' utilité, la plus hostile du u monde a 
1'idée de beauté, vrime et domine toutes choses" (NHE, p. xiv). 
Poe, then, could not and did not find favor in a country where 
the most honorable critic (i.e., the one most subservient to 
public taste), assigning a single aim to all the faculties 
and types of production, "cherchera dans un livre de poésie 
les moyens de perfectionner la conscience" (Ibie.). Baude- 
laire naturally shared Poe's distaste for the Transcendental 
school and the Boston circle, and managed to saddle them with 
a utilitarian aesthetic. Speaking of the didactic heresy in 
his essay on Gautier, Baudelaire wrote: "Je ne sais quelle 
lourde nuée, venue de Geneve, de Boston ou de 1' jenfer, a 
intercepté les beaux rayons du soleil de l'esthétioue" (AR, p. 155). 
Hence his allusion to the "ennuyeuse école bostonienne” TAR, p.18) 
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in connection with Emerson. Be it noted thet, in one of his 
rere moments of imnertielity, he admits thet aaj n'est vas 
besoin G'eller jusou' 5 Boston pour rencontrer l'hérésie en 
question" (NHE, pv. xix). 


We heve only to turn over this coin--America's materialism 
and utilitarienism--to find our fourth theme, verheps the deer- 
est one to Baudeleire's heart:America's hatred for the sviritual, 
the non-utiliterian, the unconventional. For to Baudelaire it 
apveerec that a like hatred in France accounted for his own wretch 
ed situation as e writer. As for Poe, "étouffé ov'il était par 
1' atmosvhere américaine® (NHE, D. imprisoned in "une vaste 
cage" (OP, I, 248), in "une vaste vrison ou'il varcourait avec 
1° agitation fiévreuse d'un 6tre fait pour respirer dans un monde 
plus amoral" (HE, pp. viii-ix)--his drunkenness, his unsteady 
habits, his Bohemia anism, his un-conséouioutive conversation, his 
uncommon idess were beyond ell symvnethyv and understanding in Amer- 
ica. "Jemais aucune société," writes Baudelaire, "n'a absous 
ces choses-14, encore moins une société Anglaise ou Américaine" 
(OP, I, 271). What Baudelaire meant by this allusion to the 
Anelo-Saxon countries can be gresned from his descrintion of his 
1856 article on Poe as "me tres longue spnéface sur le situation 
des hommes d'imesination dans des sociétes protestantes et mar- 
chendes" (CG, I, 297-98).5 Of course, Poe's American biozravhers 
were unrelioble Simply because thev were Americens: “Ils sont trop 
bons démocretes vovr ne vas hafr levrs zrands hommes® (COP,I, 258). 


As might be exvected roeaaieagt te hed an explanetion for the 
sad lot of the ertist in America: democracy is really but the 
tyranny of the mob, of public opinion. Conversing with an Amer- 
ican, 2 European (Baudelaire, for instance) could point out that 
"la Démocretie a bien ses inconvénients, due malgeré son masque 
bienveillant de Liberté, elle ne permet vas toujours 1'exnension 
des individualités, ov'il est souvent bien difficile de venser 

et a'écrire dans ‘om nays ou il ya vingt, trente millions de sou- 
verains, cue d'ailleurs yous avez entendu Gire ov'aux Etats- 

Unis il existait une tyvrannie bien plus cruvelle et plus inexora- 
ble gue celle @'un monaroue, oui est celle de l'opinim™ (OP,1,249). 


In the 1857 article on Poe, the theme is orchestreted thus: 


Il sera toujours difficile d'exercer noblement et fruc- 
tueusement.@ le fois, 1' état d'hommes de lettres sans 
s' exooser a le diffamation, a 1° calomnie des imouissants 

l'envie des riches, -=cette envie oui est leur chatiment.-- 
aux venzeences de la *médiocrité bourgeoise. Meis ce qui 

est difficile dans une monarchie tempérée ou dans une 
républigue résuliere, devient presque imvraticable dans 

une espece de canharnatim, ou chacun, sergent de ville de 

opinion, fait la police au orofit de ses vices--ou de 

ses vertus, c'est tout un. . ." (NHE, p. xiii). 
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Embedded in the final words of this passage is the bare 
outline of a fifth theme, which I should like now to add and 
which will be disposed of briefly: America as hypocrite. In 
both the 1852 and the 1856 articles, Baudelaire tried to blunt 
the accusation of drunkenness so often made against Poe by 
implying that American writers were not all models of sobriety 
(OP, I, 261; HE, p. xxv), in other words, that they were hypvo- 
crites. In the 1857 article he extended this charge to include 
the country as a whole or at least a large segment of its 
society. The passare cited at the end of the preceding para- 
graph is prolonged by Baudelaire on a tone of intense and 
mordant indignation: 


America is a Land/ ou um po&te, un romancier a* un pays 
a esclaves est un écrivgin détestable, aux yeux d'un 
critique abolitioniste, --ou l'on ne sait quel est le 
plus grand ,scandale,--le débraillé du cynisme ou imper- 
turbabilité de 1' hypocrisie biblique. Briler des negres 
enchainés, couvables a' avoir senti leur Joue noire 
fourmiller du rouge de ynonneur , jouer du revolver dans 

un parterre de théatre, établir la volygamie dans les 
paradis de 1' Ouest, cue les Sauvages (ce terme a Ll'air 

d'une injustice) n'avaient pas encore souillés de ces 
honteuses utopies, afficher sur les murs, sans doute 

pour consacrer le vrincipne de la liberté’ illimitée, la 
guérison des maladies de neuf mois, tels sont queloues- 

uns des traits saillants, duelaues-—unes des illustrations 
morales du noble vays de Franklin. . . .11 est bon q' appeler 
Sans cesse le regard sur ces merveilles de prutalité, en 

un temps ou 1' américanomanie est devenue presque une 

passion de bon ton, a ce point gu'un archevegue a pu nous 
promettre sans rire due 1a Providence nous avpellerait 
bientdt & jouir de cet idéal transatlartioue! (NHE, pp. 
xiii-xiv). 


Not all the crimes and abuses that Baudelaire denounces in 
this passage stem from hypocrisy, but the underlying motif 
is the contrast between America's loudly proclaimed morality 
and her immoral behavior. 


Finally, there is an item which Baudelaire himself re- 
garded as an hors-d'oeuvre (OP, III, 212) in the body of his 
diatribe against Belgium. is a curious passarze dealing. 
with the assassination of Lincoln, a cryptic jumble of typi- 
cally Baudelairian ideas which, however, it is not too 
aifficult for us to decipher after what we have already seen: 


Affaire Lincoln: 


Les gens qui traitent Booth de scélérat sont les memes 
gui adorent la Corday. 


Lincoln est-il un coguin chatié? 


Le gouvernement de Dieu est trés compliqué. Le méchant 
n'est pas nécessaire et divin; mais aussit6t qu'il existe, 
Dieu se sert de lui pour punir le méchant. 


Toujours les moutons de Panurge. Les journalistes adora- 
teurs de 1'Américue et de la Belgiaque.--Le testament de 

Booth.’ Booth est un brave. Je suis heureyz qu il soit 
mort de la mort des braves.--Le chirurgien.’ (OP III, 214-5) 


Evidently Baudelaire was 8 French version of the Northern 
man with Southern principles.!°_With considerable reason, he 
thought of Poe as a Southerner, 1 and on the strength of this 
conceived a transatlantic sympathy for the South. His admi- 
ration for aristocratic societies and his detestation of 
democracy naturally strengthened this feeling. Hence the 
above expression of hatred for Lincoln, of admiration for 
Booth and sympathy for Dr. Mudd. 


I believe I have made it abundantly, perhaps super- 
abundantly, clear that, in thinking of America, Baudelaire 
fell into the all too natural but nonetheless pernicious 
habit of conceiving a foreign country and its people in terms 
of some stereotyned imaze. His anti-Americanism is very 
nearly a verfect "case" of xenonhobia. Prejudice, ignorance, 
and seconé-hand informetion combined to stamp on his brain 
another covy of the stereotyped victure of America which has 
circulated in Frence for well over a century now. These 
stereotypes ere amone the greatest stumblinz-blocks along the 
path to international zood feeling. Thet a great writer covld 
be guilty of such unintellizence indicates how grave this 
problem is and how difficvlt its solution. 


Notes 


Ideas paralleling Baudelaire's can be found in a number 
of prominent writers of the Romantic era and, more to 
the point, in such plausible places as the works of 
Chateaubriand, De Naistre, and Stendhal. In the 
"Conclusion" of his Voyage en Amérioue, Chateaubriand 
summarizes the enormous economic and physical growth 
that has taken place since his trip to America (that is, 
between 1791 and 1827) and marvels at the ever-frowing 
network of communications, the vast number of ships 
(including steam-ships;~ cf. Baudelaire's "bateaux- 
monstres") on America's lakes and rivers, and the great 
cities which are "éclairées la nuit" (cf. Baudelaire's 
"une barbarie éclairée av gaz"). On the negetive side, 
he touches on the national pride (without, however, 
implying that it is excessive), is Aisturbed by the 
possibility that the polyglot ‘immigration from Eurove 
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may destroy America' s racial homogeneity, and wonders if 
"1'esprit mercantile" will come to dominate the country 
and if "1' intéret" is becoming the chief national defect 
(Oeuvres complétes de Chateaubriand fParis: Garnier, 1859- 
18617, VI, 205-212). In Les soirées de Saint-Pétersbours, 
Joseph de "Maistre makes some derogatory remarks about 
America, but his criticisms have little or nothing in 
common with Baudelaire's. Nevertheless, De Maistre's 
influence on Baudelaire was so creet that he could well 
have influenced him to take a generally dim view of America 
without furnishing specific sources for Baudelaire's views 
(for quotations from De Maistre, see Robert G. Mahieu, Les 
enavéteurs frangais aux Etats-Unis de 1830 4 1837 /Paris: 
Champion, 19347, p. 31). Anti-Americenism in Stendhal was 
rather strong and avvears in a number of places in his 
work. The last sentence of the first chavter of Le rouge 
et le noir offers a varticularly striking parallel with 
one of Baudelaire's complaints against "La tyrannie 
de l'opinion, et quel le opinion. est aussi béete | dans les 
petites villes de France gu'aux Etats-Unis d'Amériaque" 

(Le rouge et le noir /Paris: Garnier, 19507, De 63 See 
also the footnote to this passaze). ‘The study by Mahieu, 
just cited above, furnishes numerous varallels for 2aude- 
laire's view of America in such writers as Lamennais 

(p. 53) , Seint-Victor (pv. 72, 129), Chevalier (vn. 83, 
133-5, 137), Beaumont (vp. 115, 122-3), Togueville (p. 87), 
and Cortambert (p. 141). 


These and all succeeding references to Baudelaire's works 
are based on the Jacaues Crépet edition of Les oeuvres 
completes de Charles Baudelaire (Paris: Conard-Lambert, 
1922-1953; 19 vols.). he individual volumes will be 
indicated, in parentheses just after each guotation or 
paraphrase, by the following abbreviations: AR = L'art 
romanticve, Histoires extraordinaires, NHE = Nouvelles 
histoires s, CG = Correspondance générale, 

and OP = Oeuvres posthumes. All italics within the guo- 
tations are Baudelaire's. 


The three critics Baudelaire is referring to are apparently 
P, Pendleton te Lowell, and N. P. Willis (OP, I, 569; 
HE, pp. 396-7 


Baudelaire's invasion of Belgium was probably inspired, 
at least in vart, by the hove of accomplishing in that 
country whet Poe, Dickens, and others had done in America 
by means of the public lecture. His own venture was a 
dreadful failure, one of the final turns of the screw. 


Although Bsudeleire's Catholicism was of a hichly dubious 
veriety, he never felt anything but distaste for Protestantism. 
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His few allusions to it are all unfavorable, taxing it 
either with commercialism (AR, p. 124) or with excessive 
moral and aesthetic austerity (AR, pp. 139, 155; Fusées, 

; XII, 16-18; Curiosités esthétiques, p. 275). Only one 
reference (OP, I, 239-40) seems to associate Protestantism 
with religious heterodoxy. 


Baudelaire is here echoing several complaints voiced by 
Poe about the neglect or mistreatment of Southern writers 

by the critics and public of the North and especially by 
"that magnanimous cabal which has so long controlled the 
destinies of Americen Letters, in conducting the thing 
called 'The North American Review'" ("The Poetic Principle," 
The Works of Edgar Ailan Poe, ed. John H. Ingram, London: 
The and C, Black, 101%7, TII, 210). The principal source 


of Baudelaire's remark is no doubt the following passage 

: from Poe's review of Lowell's A Fable for Critics: "Mr. 
Lowell is one of the most rabid of the Abolition fanatics; 
and no Southerner who does not wish to be insulted, and 
at the same time revolted, by a bigotry the most obsti- 
nately blind and deaf, should ever touch a volume by this 
euthor. eHis orejudices on the tonic of slevery break 


out everywhere in his present book. Mr. L. has not the 
ty to speak well, even in a literary sense, 


of any man who is not a ranting abolitionist. With the 


exception of Mr. Poe {who has written some commendatory 
‘ criticisms on his poems) no Southerner is mentioned at all 
in this Fable It is a fashion amone Mr. Lowell's set to 


there is no such thing as Southern 
veovle who have really nothing 


affect a belieti 
Literature. 1} 2 

to sveak of as men of letters--are cited by the dozen, 
and iauded vy this candid critic without stint, while 


passed by in contemptuous silence. Mr. L. cannot carry 

his frail honesty of opinion even so far South as New 

York. All whom he praises are Bostonians. Other writers 


are barbarians, and satirized accordingly--if mentioned 
at all" (The Works of Edgar Alien Poe, ed. cit., IV, 307-8). 
In the same vein ere Poe's remarks on Beverley cker 


(III, 461). 


7- This passage ac 
which Baudelaire 
strenzthened th hold on his thourht as his pessimism 
and misanthropy deepened in the latter years of his life. 

: The underlying principle is perhavs most explicitly 
stated in @ maxim which Baudelaire said came to him in a 
dream: “Alors je réfléchis que la betise et la sottise 

ité mystérieuse et oue souvent ce 


h 
: modernes ont leur utilité m 3 
qui a été fait pour le mal, par une mécanique spirituelle, 
, 375). See also "Fusées 


> 
tourne pour le bien" (CG, I , 
VIII, 28-30, and "Non coeur mis a nu," V, 17-19; VII, 15-16. 


4 
4 
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According to Crépet (OP, III, 381), Baudelaire is not 
referring to the letter which Booth wrote to his mother 

on the day of Lincoln's assassination (April 14, 18455), 
but to a confession dated April 25 (the day before Booth 
was killed), which Baudelaire could have found in a volume 
entitled Confession de John Wilkes Booth (Paris, 1865). 


That is, Dr. Mudd, who tended Booth's leg after the assassi- 
nation and so incurred a long vrison term. 


From the expression of sympathy for the slaves in the passage 
on American hypocrisy, we would gather that Baudeleire's 
pro-Southern feelins did not lead him to espouse the 
Southern arguments on slavery. We must not forget his 

long liaison with Jeanne Duval, "la Vénus noire," and the 
movements of admiration and vity which she and other "filles 
de couleur" insvired in him. Besides the poems (in prose 

@S Well as in verse) addressed directly to Jeanne, note 

the touchins sketch of "la négresse, amaigzrie et vhtysiaque" 
in "Le cygne" (Les fleurs du mal) and the very similar 
picture of a dark-skinned girl in "A une Malebaraise" 
(Ibid.), the same one, perhaps, who inspired the charming 
prose-poem "La belle Dorothée" and its verse couvntervert 
"Bien loin d'ici." 


In his 1856 article on Poe, Baudelaire, following Griswold, 
gave Poe's birth-place as Baltimore (HE, p. xii) but, auite 
naturally, spoke of Virginia as Poe's "pays" and of Richmona 
as "les lieux que son enfance lui avait rendus chers" (HE, 
p. xvi). In the 1857 article, he called Poe "le Virginien" 
and "l'homme du Sud" (NHE, ». viii). It is quite under- 
standable thet Baudelaire should not have known that Poe 

had vroclaimed himself a Bostonian on the very title-page 

of Tamerlane and Other Poems (1827), but it is almost 
incredible thet he entirely missed the implication of 

the words "we Bostonians" in "The Poetic Principle" (The 
Works of Edger Allan Poe, ed. cit., III, 202), a work 

which Baudelaire knew thoroughly and admired profoundly 

and, in fact, completely assimileted (but he did not 
translete it--perhaps to avoid the charre of plagiarism). 

Of course, Poe's own lies and mystifications, repeated by 
Griswold, are the ultimate source of most of Baudelaire's 
factual errors. But how account for the birth-date of 

1813 which he gives in the 1856 article (HE, v. xii)? 
Furthermore, Baudelaire not only fives the wrong date (as 
does Griswold), but smugly appeals over the head of Griswold 
to the authority of Poe himself on this point. Exemining 
the biographical data to which we can be sure Baudelaire 

had access, I can find only one possible source for the 

1813 date--Lowell's article (in Graham's Magazine, February, 
1845), in which apvears the statement that "Mr. Poe is still 


| 
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in the prime of life, being about thirty-two years of 
age. . -" (The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. 
James A. Harrison /New York: Crowell, 19027, I, 382). 
Not only is this statement rather vague, but it is 
Lowell speaking and not Poe. Finally, by what mys- 
terious erithmetic could a person born in 1813 be 
thirty-seven yeers old in October, 1849, as Baudelaire 
twice seid Poe was /OP, I, 264; E, p. xvii7 when he 
died: 
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GONE wI WIND in Germany: Translation 


and Criticism (to 1940) 


By William Webb Pusey III, Washineton and Lee University 


Margaret Mitchell's svrawling and exciting novel, Gone 
with the Wind, anpeared in Germany in translation at a time 
when native Unterhaltungsliteratur was neglected, and more 
serious writing in the liberal tradition discouraged, in 
favor of the strident literary products of "Blood and Soil." 
Already phenomenally successful in America and England--it 
was estimated that if all copvies sold within the vear 
following its vublication could be piled one upon another, 
"the stack would be 250 times taller than the Empire Stat 6 
Building"l--Gone with the Wind in German translation also 
gained a vromypt and unprecedented vopularity with readers 
and the critical avvroveal of most reviewers. 


Vom Winde verweht was first vublished by the Goverts 
Verlag of Hamburg in September, 1937, a little more than 
vear after the appearance of the original in America. The 
resvonse of Germen reeders was immediate. Within e few days 
12,000 copies had been sold, and in December Goverts was 
advertising its book as "the great success." In less than 
@ year sales he A: 1 the 100,000 mark. A sixteenth 
edition was pri ed j the last before the end of the 
war. After eak of hostilities with the United States 
late in 19h... rt} ale of the book was prohibited. By 
this time Iblishe had disposed of 276,000 copies, 
while the Deutsche Buchzemeinscheft had sold a sveciel edition 
of about 90,000 copies. 


,000 copies of Gone with the Wind in 
German were sold a period of four years illustrates 
the spectacular na ural appeal of the book in continental 
Europe, 2 and also. flects the excellence of the translation 
itself, which was ihe by Martin Beheim-Schwarzbach. The 
son of a Wurzburg doctor and world-traveler, Beheim-Schwarz- 
bach was born in London in 1900 and grew up in Hamburg. 
Before the second World War he emigrated to his native city 
and after its conclusion returned again to Hamburg. Also 
@ biographer, essayist, and poet, the translator of Gone 
with the Wind is best known for such novels as Die Michaels- 
kinder (1930), Die Herren der Erde (1931), Der Gl#ubizer 
1934), and Die Verstossene, which was vublished by Goverts 
the year after Vom Winde verweht. 


A comparison of the German version of Gone with the 
Wind with the orizinel® confirms the ovinion of German 
critics that the translation was "masterful," "outstanding," 
and "vivid," and establishes its maker--alonge with Hans 
Schiehbelhuth (Wolfe) and Hermann Stresau (Faulkner's Absalom, 


= 
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Absalom!)--as one of the foremost translators from the 
American of the period. 


Beheim-Schwarzbach's is not at all a Slavish, word-by-word 
translation. Phrases, clauses, and sentences are freouently 
rearranged. Omissions, ranging from single words to whole 
Sentences, are Quite frecuent. Occasionally sentences are 
telescoped or paraphrased rather than transleted. While the 
omissions sometimes may appear arbitrary, in general the 
translator has speeded up the pace of this massive novel, 

and in places improved upon its often rather pedestrian 

style.5 


Furthermore, Beheim-Schwerzhbach showed remarkable grasp 
of southern expressions end of Americena. Local allusions 
Were understood almost without excention, and often riven a 
translation that would explain their meaning to non-American 
readers. Thus “possum hounds" beceme "Jagdhunde," "their 
poor Cracker neizhbors" "die mittellosen weissen Kleinfarmer 
und Tranper aus der Nachbarscheft," "e fe'el han'" “eine 
Pfliickerin vom Felé," and "hoecakes" "Maiskuchen." 


Confronted with the almost insoluble vroblem of re- 


producing the colorful, illiterate talk of Mammy, Peter, 

and the other nezroes, 3eheim-Schwerzbech sometimes, but not 

always, used unorthodox word order and incorrect inflectional 
: endings. Thus Jeems exclains: "Wie ich dazu kommen, bei 


Herrschaften spionieren. ...Nein, ich vewiss nichts 
was sie wiitend machen." His "des ich auch nie verstehen," 
stends--rather weekly, I think,--for the rich "eh ain’ never 
firzered dat out mensef?.* Frequently, indeed, the negro 


te close to standerd German, and not 
too different from thet of Scarlett, Ashley, and the other 
to which one contemvorery Germen 


Yet on the whole Behein-Schwarzbech's transletion of 
Gone with the Wind is extraordinarily skillful, both in the 
rendering of individual phrases 3s well es in its overall 
effect. There appear to be practically no mistransle*ions, 
which is truly remarkable in view of the vredominantly 
local flavor of novel and its enormous length--" only 
twenty-five pazes less than the Sears Roebuck catalogue" 
(Rosenbaum). 


crt 
bagel 


. The wide variety and revresentative nature of the 
German veriodicals and metropolitan Gailies that reviewed 
Vom Winde verweht--often at considereble lenzth--on its 
appearance in 1937 end in the following year bear eloauent 
witness to the extent of its fame. Reviews appeared in 
such prominent journals as Deutsche Zukunft, Europ#ische 
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Revue, Der Bt rt in 2s innere Reich. The nove 
commented upon by h widely fferent organs as the 


Vail’ 


r, the moderete Die 


salt, and the vedagoric 
leunvhilolorische Monatsschrift. 
Geutsche Wort, 
Four influ- 
allremeine 


|e 


st 


reviewers: Hanns Effelherser, 


I+to Ka irsten; writers: 


Vesper, and Wolfeane Weyrauch. 


well-known remes in this fzroun, 


ontemporary Americe terature in 


3 
Gone with the Wind in some 


is not remerkeble 


for instence Irene Seligo, 


Nerreret 


vovularity of 


of its obvious anneal 
the following dis- 
and attemyoted to 


its comnelling narra- 
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‘esentation of a fa ating era of American 
southern and as athetic voint of view 
and vsycholorical 
the novel to modern Germeny was 
an effort made to estab] it 
Other contemnorery 


t 


< 


Most German reviewers praised the uncommon na 
they discovered n the comnosition of 
1 censured either the hook' 
or its unvoetic 
ent husiastically and 
was "a work 
vy moment Cesnite 
Ss as exciting as a melodramatic 
holer found this "enic" masterful in 
of en extreordinerily exciting action, while 
still noted the epic auality in it thet 
cherecterized Thomes Wolfe.® One newspane xr reviewer called 
the nerretive talent Maven in the novel "a natural phenomenon," 
and enother praised the epic power and colorfulness resulting 


Na 
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Die Biichere’ and Die neve Litero+u Hilfe, 
the Protestent Die chrigtliche W 
Journals, Anzlia (Seidl and 1 
Briefer notes appeared En Die Li . 
Deutsche Hundschau, and the Cath 
ential newsnapers, Berliner Taze’ _ 
22 : : i 
Zeituns, Frankfurter Zeitunz, and KSlnische Zeituns, carried 
kane out 
extensive reviews. © 
: Among the Germans commenting on the novel were editors 
1 Te = 
of periodicals or newsvavers: Wolfen C1 , 
Ruéolf Pechel, Bruno Werner; the Angel Brie; 
literary critics end Lothar 
Erdmann, Adolf Heckel, W. F, 
Behl, Curt Hohoff, Will While, 
to be sure, there are few ieee "Ost | 
showed an interest inc 
other reviews and articles. Since 
wavs falls under the rubric F 
thet a number of women critic 
thet number of women critic 
also wrote reviews of the book.? 
‘ 
n reneral awere of the vhenomens 
chell's novel in its native land 
readers, verman reviewer 
‘ 
sion will voint out--examined the 
mount for its success on the basis Of [= 
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from the natural flow of the author's narrative gift. Ac- 
cording to Rudolf Pechel Mergaret Mitchell was "a born story- 
teller." 


The enthusiesm of German reviewers, to be sure, was 
somewhet tempered by their realization of the shortcomings 

of Miss Mitchell's nafve if compelling manner of vresen- 
tation. One of them, for instance, in a generally fevor- 
able review, complained that the plot of Gone with the Wind 
wes contrived almost to the voint of cheapness, and the 

story narrated "with an unworried svontaneity thet did not 

shy away from banelity or even trivielity," and the charge 

of cheap end sensational writing (Kolportage) was elso made 
by at least two other critics. Fault was elso found with the 
accumulation of crises which resulted in one scene's "killing" 
enother, with the discordent mixture of evic and melodrema, 
and with the endless trestment of minute deteils which gave 
the book its "somewhet awkweré size." 


Like some Americens,? e few Germens called attention 
also to the obvious linguistic weekness of Gone with the 
Wind. While one reviewer vreised the "communicative, truly 
narrative," if non=-poetic langvege of the novel, another 
found the language of the book cuite inartistic and con- 
ventional, “even unnoetic," and entirely secondary to the 
aggressive telling of the story. The abundance and flow of 
the subject matter, he contended, which "put any concern with 
Style in the background, overfiuwed the banks of harmonious 
expression." 


Turning from the narrative power and obvious charm of 
the novel to its subject matter, Germen reviewers expressed 
an almost unlimited fascination for Miss Mitchell's victure 
of the South in its ante-bellum glory, its heroic struggle 
in the Civil War, and its sad days of defeat and recon- 
struction. Here are a few typical comments: "The writer 
conjured up the picture of a fine, vanished and destroyed 
world," "the svlendor and macic of the strictly traditional 
world of the Georgia farmer," the war with the "Yankees, 
Superior in money and technolory," that "mowed down human 
life, traditions, possessions, and the 01d customs." "The 
portrayal of the easyfoing, patriarchal conditions before 
the Civil War, their dissolution, and the vost-war confusion 
constitutes the real significence of the novel." Marzeret 
Mitchell showed "the whole etmosnhere of the Civil War and 
the following 'Reconstruction' so vlasticelly," that the 
Germen reader was reminded of the horrors of the World Wer. 
Weyrauch found that the scuthor "succeeded in devicting with. 
absolute correctness, as if she had heen there, the clangor 
of war, the economic causes of the conflict, the feelings 
and actions of men durine the war and after defeat." Only 
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Vesper, editor-in-chief of the Nazi Die neue Literatur, took 
exception to "this cleverly pasted-together, bright end »hloody 
painting of Americen history." 


Some German reviewers noted thet the Civil War was seen 
from the viewpoint of the southern states, and most seemed 
to be symvathetic to Miss Mitchell's obvious bies, although 
one reviewer admitted that the author's total disrezard of 
all the arguments against tyrannicel vlantation owners and 
slave holders known from Lincoln's svneeches and from Uncle 
Tom's Cebin nicht seem revolutionary" to Germen readers. 
Conditioned by long-standing aversion to Amerikanismus, 
Germans were readily disposed to favor the gracious, petri- 
archal society of the South over the cool, calculating 
business spirit of the Yankees, a spirit they were accustomed 
to consider typical of America. 


The rural end rezionalist emvhasis of Gone with the Wind 
led in one instance, at least, to a misintervretation of the 
book as the embodiment of "a Weltanschauung related to 
National Socialism." It was claimed that two basic elements 
of Nazi philosophy were to be found in the novel: struggle 
in which only those with brains and courage would_succeed, 


and love for homelend and soil--"Blut und Boden"!1 


Germen reviewers were in generel azreement in admiring 
the fusion of historical background and the versonal story 
of Scarlett O'Hara and the other colorful ficures of Miss 
Mitchell's Old South. "Not the least of the charms of this 
historical novel," wrote a critic, "was that it was never felt 
as history, for history apvesred only as it was exvnerienced 
by the characters." Thus the Germans elso examined Gone 
with the Wind es a psycholoricel novel end generally found 
in it en unusuelly competent cift of characterization. One 
newspeper reviewer considered the vower and sureness with 
which Miss Mitchell showed the develonvment of her cheracters 
"astonishing," and the texture of the psychological backrround 
"woven with majestic breadth and richness," while another 
reviewer saw in "the vlastic portrayal and sherp differ- 
entietion" of the inhabitants of the exotic southern country 
"proovably the most convincing proof of the great and genuine 
talent" of the author. According to others, Miss Mitchell 
was "masterful in the creation of peovle," showed uncanny 
psychological intuition thet might be called "inspired," and 
wes a "master of psychological subtleties." 


The praise of Gone with the Wind as a pnsycholorical 
novel was of course based chiefly on the reviewers' en- 
thusiastic admiration of Miss Mitchell's fascinating and 
demoniac (dmonisch) heroine, Scarlett. Probably it was 
her strength and vitality that attracted most reviewers, 


| 


but some were concerned with exnleining or defendinz the 
admitted amorality of her conduct. The following rrandilo- 
Quent comment is not untyvical of the German attitude 
towarés Scarlett: 


The "little verson" has in the end become a grand, 
revresentative, indeed symbolic versonality, who after 
a long and bitter road beyond good and evil finally is 
reveeled....fes/ the svirit and vower of vreservetion 
and reconstruction....2es the Llivines end unswervinelyv 
ective embodiment of the indestructibility of the 
powerless South in renerrl and_the source and mother 
of a new, future develovment. 


Wevreuch's review of Gone with the Wind in Deutsche 
Zukunft wes entitled "Novel of en Ezoist," e view not left 
unchellenzed by reacers of that journel, who found excuses 
for Scerlett's unserunulous end selfish conduct in the early 
Geeth of her mother or in her sovinz Melanie et the risk 


of her own life. Conesdine thet Scarlett could not at all 
be celled "so0d," enother reviewer contented thet she rrew 


in stature to become "a viece of imperishable, eerthy, and 


not ignoble humanity. 


A few edverse remarks, to be surs, were made about 
Scsrlett's adscusevy es a cheracter in a novel. One critic 
Cuestioned whether she was vsyvcholoricelly rich and charning 
enouzh to keep the reader's attention for so menyv vnaeges, 
while another found her offerinzs herself to Rhett to seve 
Tara unconvincines Ane with characteristic intemnerence 
Vesver denou risatt oo yeast Amari een Lulu® 

nl 


Under the svell of Scerlett, Germen reviewers had less-- 
i 


and less favorehle--thines to sey ahout the other figures of 
the novel. To one critic meny of the secondery cherecters 
seemed drewn or unfinished, while to another the men 
were @ little too external, although both Scarlett s father 
wonderful nirate, and 


end 


idealist, Cen otain Butler" were vreised. Brie, to be sure, 


eriticized the cheracter of the letter for its “edmixture 
of romantic sentimente lity which women like to escribe to 
rozuish cynics," while enother reviewer versviceciously 
observed that @utler was too much aware, like Nietzsche, 

f his suvertority to be corvineinz, end too much the nunil 


of Freud to have lived then 


5 


s nation thet hee heen defeated twenty 


Belonging to 
years before, German reviewers and readers sew in Miss 
t+chell's moving nortrayel of the lost cause of the South 
bu 


ene a "heaten beautiful foe" (Rosenbaym) a close varallel 


‘ 
rhe 


to their own situation. One critic, for ins tance, contended 
thet the novel concerned Europe too, for he felt that it 
could hardly heve been written without the example of the 
World Wear end its conseauences for the victor and the vanguish- 
ed, while another reviewer was reminded of the horrors and 
dangers during and after the war, the real reason, he felt, 
Germans were so moved by the book. This esvecial fascination 
for the Germans--which did not exist at least for Americans 
from the North--was summerized in e letter commenting on 
Weyrauch's review, in which the writer noted that in reeding 
the novel the women of Germany would recall "how thev them- 
Selves head honed, starved, and suffered." It seems likely 
thet the novel's erent povularity in Germany toéay--Gone with 
the Wind was reported in 1954 among the volumes in_the 
Memorial Library in Berlin most in demendlj--is 

in part a result of an even closer parallel to World War 

and the occupation. 


Although, as we have seen, Germen comment on Gone with 
nN 


the Wind was senerally enthusiastic, few reviewers wovld 
that it was "literature" in the sense of books by 
or Wilder. To be sure, Professor 

Brie maintained thet the book was "the highest achievemen it 
in the American novel since Dreiser's Americen Tragedy," and 
compered severel aspects of it to O'Neill's dramas, a com- 
parison certairly reflecting more his interest in the American 
Dlaywrisht than any neturel similarity. While occasionally 

critic micht mention Wolfe or Feulkner's Absalom, Absalom: 
in connection with Gone with the Wind, it was usually--and 
correctly--grounved with the other American historicel novels 
thet were echieving vonulerity in German translation in the 
later thirties 


One reviewer, for instance, found that Gone with the 
end Stribline's The Store comvlemented each other most 
while commentator on the American literary 
included Miss Mitchell with Stribling, Roberts, 

hia Gio Madox Roberts (of Kentucky) among the recent 
writers of the United States who were rediscovering their 
pest. Summerizing the direction of contemnorery fiction in 
America in 1937, W. E, Stiskind, editor-in-chief of Die 
Literetur, noted turn from "unvleasant exnerimentel 21 books" 
to the long historical novels of Allen, Roberts, and MitchelL 
and the Entwicklunzsromane of Seanteyene and Masters. 


German reviewers, aware that the unprecedented pnopnu- 
larity of Gone with the Wind in the Enelish-sneeking world 
might erouse suspicions in Germany about its literary merits, 
insisted that its success was well-earned, artistically 
thoroughly justified, and might well be lasting. Available 
in the unusually fine translation of Beheim-Schwarzbach it 
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had also in Germany a huge sale between its appearance in 
September 1937 and the beginning of the war with the United 
States late in 1941. As an historical novel without direct 
reference to the contemporary scene, it could be safely read 
and criticized even under the strict control of intellectual 
life imposed by the National Socialists. Its compelling story 
and narrative technicue, its stirring victure from the southern 
point of view of a predominantly rurel and traditional culture 
more sympathetic to Europeans than the "Amerikanismus" of the 
North, and its telling psycholorical study of the development 
of a forceful and colorful heroine--these were the factors 
explaining why the Germans of the later 1930's shared the 
general enthusiasm for the world's most pvonular novel. 


Belle Rosenbaum, Scribner's, Ausust 1937, p. 23. 


Letter to me from Claassen Verlag (formerly Claassen and 
Goverts) , Hemburs, August 20, 1954. Malcolm Cowley, 
Literary History of the United Stetes, ed. Spiller, et 

; al., reve ed. (New York, 1953), v. 1? Ro. vuts the total 
sale of the German transletion to 1°41 at the exact figure 
of 360,693 copies. 


Translations also apveared in Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Hungery, Norway, Polend, and Sweden. G. W. and 
D, B. Brown, A Guide to "Soviet Russian Translations of 
American Literature (New York, 1954), list none (un to 
1947) for the Soviet Union. 


I have examined carefully about 100 pages of the original 
and translation: Chs. i, ii, vi, viii, xlviii, 1lxiii. 


5. For instance, by decreasing the freauency of the annoying 


mannerism "she thought." 


According to letter from Claassen Verlag there was “nracti- 
cally no important German newsvaper or magazine" that did 
not review the book. 


The following discussion is hased chiefly on comments 
appearing in the periodicals end newsvavers listed above 
‘ made by these and other critics. 


The comparison with Wolfe was high vraise in Germany; see 
my article, GR, XXIII (Avril 1948), 131-148. 


See, for instance, Time, July 4, 1934, pv. 62: "....The 
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novel is written in a methodical style which fastidious 
readers may find wearing"; Books, October 25, 1936, p. 24 
"The writing is redundant and devoid of distinction; Miss 
Mitchell is avt to make two words grow where even one 
would be superfluous." 


FrSlich, Neuphilologische Monatsschrift, X (1939), 
3-48. 


Otto Karsten, KSlnische Zeitung, November 20, 1937, p. 3. 
Vesper wondered how she and Rhett could be the dream 


figures of the German people, and added the threat " 
what part of our people." 


and 


Newsweek, October 18, 1954, p. 95. 


In Spiller, et al, Literary History of the United States, 
p. 1267, Gone with the Wind is called "both at home and 
abroad....the greatest publishing success of the century." 


A paver vresented at the 


Eighth University of Kentucky 
Foreign Lenseuage Conference 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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Language and Society in Merovingian Gaul 


By Louis Furman Sas, College of the City of New York 


Traditional linguistic scholarship has victured the 
Merovingian period as a savage, barbaric veriod in which 
the long-haired Germens played havoc with Gaul, a period 
in which invasion followed invasion until the Gallo-Roman 
majority adopted some of the vocabularv of the German 
minority. Such words as the French erre, pronunciations 
such as guastare from Latin vastare (Fr. pater), and the 
pre-feudal social svstem are traced as German in influence. 
As Louis Halpvhen in Les Barbares puts it? 


Des la premiere moitié du siecle, 1'évéoue 
a' Arles Césaire covdovait en Provence de gros 
négociants Qui ne saveient ni lire ni écrire; il 
s'en étonneit encore. Cent cinouvante ans pirs 
terd, la lecture et l'écriture vassait en Gaule 
pour un luxe oue bien des clercs, certains 
éveques méme ne pouvaient se permettre. 1 


According to this view it was this ignorence and the break- 
down of the entire educational svstem that caused the learned 
men of the time, both churchmen and levmen, to write in a 
barbarous Latin an incorrect form of Classic Latin, which 
they did not waut to use. The common Gallo-Romans end 

Franks spoke a Yulger Latin which had heen used for 
centuries end was now completely deformed. It is out of 

this oral language--of which we have no written records-- 
that the Romance Lanruages were formed. The view of Profes- 
sor Henri Frangois Muller and his school is opvosed to this 
conception of things. The Muller view eauates Merovingian 
with Vulgar Latin and makes much of the new psychic forces 

in Catholicism in the explanation of the phenomena called 
proto-Romance. 


The Merovingian period is a period of wars, of in- 
vasions, of plunder and of general barbarism. When Clovis 
succeeded to the chieftainship of the Merovingian Franks 
in 481 he became the leader of a vigorous, self-confident 
group that felt itself to be "the wave of the future." 

This came about because the Gallo-Romans had lost faith in 
the destiny of Rome, and the poor and the serfs did not 
wish to die for a society that was not theirs. The Gallo- 
Romans of the lower classes, some of them of Germanic 
origin, and therefore a kind of fifth column, were what 
Toynbee has labelled "the internal proletariat." As 
Christians they felt themselves to be members of a society 
apart, a groupv that did not integrate into the Roman 
machine. Menv of the small veesants went over to the Ger- 
mens in large numbers because thev enjoved more favorable 
conditions under their rule. 
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Althouch Professor Muller has overstated the effects 
of Christienitvy uvon syncope and holds this religious move- 
ment responsible for the change from the auantitative to 
the accentual rhythm, it cannot be denied that early Chris- 
tienity wes a democratic movement. Professor Dopsch, the 
eminent authority on the society of the time, vuts it as 
follows: “Among the lower classes of the vovuletion in 
particular, Christianity anveared as a religion of the 
weary and the heavy laden. Originally, it had, to some 
extent at lgast, a socialistic, if not a communistic 
cheracter." The lons persecution of its adherents drove 
them into the closest association. As inferiors in the 
social setuv thev were attracted to a creed that abolished 
social rank and made the soul of the slave and the king 
equel and equally immortal. The dignity of each individual 
wes therefore raised and his self-confidence increased. 


As the difficulties increased the Church with its 
growing wealth was able to verform services that no other 
group could verform. It meted out charity, took care of 
the poor, provided senctuary for all, helped slaves obtain 
better treatment or rensom, took care of foundlings and 
provided credit. It was able to make good its preaching 
by practice to an extent hitherto unknown to Gaul. 


Socio-linzuistic interrelations can be sauged more 
clearly by vocabulary. If we comvare the wine, women, and 
song vocabulary of the nineteenth century with the whiskey, 
cocktails, jazz and bee-bop of the twentieth, we see the 
altered pattern of sentimental reletions and the influence 
of the United States. In the technologicel vocabulary this 
influence is even more evident and too obvious to be dwelt 
upon. 


If we look at the vocabularv innovations of the 
Merovingian age, we note the following in the texts them- 
selves: 


botelli, bowels, also sausages; ab oculis, blind; 
zives Fr. aveurie; gracilis, which means (Fr. 
zréle); also macer, "thin," and crassus, "fat" 

bessus, low; it still meant "thick™ in 
Seville, but it comes to mean "low" in St. Gall 

(8th cent.); sationes; seasons (Fr. saisons) ; 

sagma , seuma (0.Fr. some), animal; in rugitu, in heat 
(Fr. en rut); cloccas, bells (Fr, cloches); mansio, 
the poineinel word of the period; (Fr. maison, ménil, 
mas, manoir) ; demorare, (Fr. demeurer); scindulas 
shingles; toaclum, towel (Sp. toalla, Fr. toaille); 
beccones, bacon; bratsare, to stir (Fr. brasser, also 
brasserie); fladone, custard; source of famous French 
flan; se vel lavare vel calceere, (Fr. se laver et se 
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chausser); se collocent, (Fr. se couchent); barcaniare, 
to hassle: (Fr. barguigner); arrinare (Fr. arriver); 
colligere, (Fr. cueillir, for flowers); Nullus se 
inebriet, let no one get drunk (reflexive of F Ses: 

s enivrer) ; pecare, with meaning of "nav"; femem habeo, 
Fr, j'ai foim) , habeo annos vene cento, presoue 
Cent ans; med a die, midi; preceria, lezal word at first, 


now priere. 


This list coulé be multiplied meny times, but I have 
ziven a few examples from each catezorv. New relations have 
brought a new vocebulary. The sienificent thing to be noted 
is that the supposedly oral creations, which used to be con- 
structed theoretically and starred by Mever-Liibke and others, 
are found in the texts. Are these numerous words reflections 
of the oral lanzuave or are they revresentative of the lowest 
level of Merovingien Latin? It seems to me that they bear 
the same relationshiv to higher forms of the written Latin 
that spoken French with its absence of nast definites and 
its creations like ouand j'ai ev wy (for j'ai vu) bears to 
litererv French. It is to be noted thet the vovular level 
of spoken French is now found revresented verv widely in 
our democratic era. 


However, the neked absolutism of the Merovingian kings 
hee the bishonvs between it and the vneonle. The Merovinrian 
age can be celled the age of the bishons. Thev are the 
persons who act. They organize, preach, move from vlace 
to place, and settle ouestions of state even more than 
ecclesiastical matters in numerous councils. At first 
more numerous in Africa--there were ©0090 bishons in Africa 
in 411 A.D. to only 34 in Geul at the same date--the hishons 
Slowly created suverior clerical orgenization that gave 
them ean incalculable power in the events of that age. 


The conversion of the lower levels of the povuletion 
wes cerried on in an oral lanztuere by veonle who entered: 
the Church without too much education. The sermons thev 
delivered were written in a Christian Latin which showed 
numerous oral characteristics. The textbooks of the age, 
The Lives of the Saints, were also written in this povular 


Merovinzian Latin, and a Christien education which excluded 
all forms of pagan litereture was cerried on on 2 low level 
by half-educated teachers. 


An important consideration in the relationship between 
the lanzuege and the society of the pie is the attitude of 
the churchmen toward language in Reperal an attitude I 
have called "the linguistic ideal." I can best illustrate 
the importance of the linguistic ideal by citing Professor 
Cornu's recent work on the double-comnound tenses in French.5 
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He tested pupils of the twelve to thirteen vear level and 
found that the majority of the pupils used the expression 
Quand j'ai eu fini mon devoir. At the sixteen to seven- 
teen vear level not one would use the above construction 
in writing. The influence of the school had done the work. 
However, since the oral use of the double compound is com- 
mon, Professor Cornu wishes the grammars to include it. 
His linguistic ideal, not being that of the purist, admits 
as correct what is common in the oral lantuage. 


Something like this must have taken vlace in our veriod. 
By the sixth century a conscious attemnt was made to 
abandon the grammar of a Donatus end to make a virtue of 
a necessity. The linguistic ideal was that truth was better 
than grammar and the merits of the saints more stirring 
than the artifices of style. Merovingian Latin--even if it 
wes not correct by Classic Latin standards--was comprehensible 
to the common people. St, Caesarius of Arles wrote as follows: 


If I wanted to make you understand the...Scrivtures 
in the order and language of the holy fathers, the 
food of the doctrine would only go to a few wise 
men and the multitude would zo hungry. That is why 
I humbly ask that the ears of the learned consent 
to tolerate rustic speech so that the entire flock 
of the Lord may receive the celestial nourishment 
in a simple and unified lanzuage, and since the 
ignorant cannot rise to the height of the learned, 
let the latter deign to come down to the level of 
their brothers; because the learned can understand 
what has been said for the simvle folk and the 
Simple folk cannot understand what has been said for 
the learned. 


In more learned Arles this waterinz-down of purist standards 
for the sake of compvrehensibility may have been deliberate; 
in Northern Gaul the watering-down was the only way the 
educated knew of communicating with the neovle. In Merovinrian 
authors I noted more than 92 passages of linguistic comment 
bearing on the above ouestion. A common sentiment was 
"Ataue ideo iste sermo intergritatis religione contentus 
rennuit mundanam vomvam, duia resnuit cum suis opveribus 
mundanae iactantiam et potius eloauio piscatorum 
concordare ouam rethorum." The well-known vrefece of 
Gregory of Tours in which Gregory's mother tells him that 
because he was a man of plain culture and speech he was 
the kind of writer who would be understood by the peovle 
was used to justify the simple Merovingian Latin of Gresory's 
Lives of the Saints. 


The new linguistic ideal of usege seems to have become 
the lanzguege of the people and the changed morvhologsyv with 


its emerging obliaue case for nouns and proto-Romance 
patterns es well as the changed phonology end syntex of 
this Latin proves that this intention was carried out. 


The latest study on the Merovingian period, the 
Politzers' Romance Trends in 7th and &th Century Latin 
Documents? confirms the fact that the Latin documents of 
this period have key linguistic phenomena (both phonetic 
and morphological) that are between the Classical and the 
Romance forms. The data do not confirm the lack of 
dialectelization and therefore contradict the Muller theory 
of the uniformity of the Latin of Romania. Stress accent 
increases in the original documents of 750-770 A.D., but 
only in Northern France and Northern Italy. Syncopation, 
fall of final vowels, effacement of intervocalic plosives 
all teke place in the seventh century and are reflected 
in the statistical charts of the Politzers. Whether the 
cause of the stress is German influence, as Von Wartburg 
has pointed out, or the religious individualistic psyche, 
as Muller hes maintained, the interesting thing again is 
the fact that the texts represent a vulgar level of 
Merovingian speech. My own feeling is that H. F. Muller 
hes made too great a use of psychology. The explanation 
is chiefly sociological and the lancuere reflects the 
democratic nature of the society and the new social re- 
wal lations of a semi-feudal Christian environment in which 
: purists and educators can no longer find an audience and 
in which the mass of the population has penetrated the 
higher echelons of intellectual life. As in our own society, 
in which novelists svring from the veople and use the 
lengueze and idiom of daily life, the Merovingien veriod and 
its literature reflect the birth of a new lanzuerge. This 
new which wes given status by written expression, 
could no longer be turned backward to the vast bv the 
Carolinvien reneissance and a few centuries later bloomed 
into the varieties of Latin called 01d French, 01d Snanish 
and Old Italian. 


Louis Halphen, Les Barbares (Paris, 1940), p. 270. 


2. Alfons Dopsch, The Economic and Social Foundations of 
European Civilization (London, 1937), pe 247. 


3. See H.F. Muller, L'épooue mérovingienne (New York,1°45) 
chap. 15. 


L. F. Sas, "Chanzing Linzuistic Attitudes in the 
Merovingian Period," in Word, Aug. 1949, vp. 131-135. 
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Maurice Cornu, Les formes surcomposées en frangais 
(Bern, 1°53). 


Frieda N. Politzer and Robert L. Politzer, Romance 
Trends in 7th and 8th Century Latin Documents, 
University of North Carolina Press, Chanel Hill, 
N.C., 1953. 
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‘Getting Acquainted With Alfonso Herndndez-Caté 
By Pedro N. Trakas, Davidson College 


Getting acouainted with Alfonso Herndndez-Caté, one of 
Latin America's greatest short story writers, has been a 
fascinating experience. It began when a State Department 
Grant made possible six months of research in Havana, Cuba. 


Meeting Herndndez-Catdé's widow and family resulted in 
the gathering of a wealth of information which could not have 
been found assembled elsewhere. The family had four huge 
albums in which were pasted hundreds of articles from the 
newspapers and literary journals of many countries. Some of 
the articles were written by the author himself, but most of 
them were criticel evaluations of the author and his works by 
the critics of his day. Daily access to these albums, there- 
fore, proved to be invaluable, not to mention the additional 
wealth of versonal information gladly given by the femily, 
and the opportunity to examine the author's own library. 


As is often the case in Latin America, the larger 
libreries of Havana were inadequate for extensive research. 
Fortunately, through the assistence of Dr. Fermfn Peraza, 
Cuba's outstanding bibliographer, several vrivate libraries 
were made available. Without this help, the collections of 
El Figaro, Social, and La Esfera would have been inaccessible, 
and proper research would have been greatly hampered, because 
Hernéndez-Cat& contributed prolifically to these literary 
journals. 


It was through Dr. Peraza that the opportunity of ex- 
amining the euthor's sonnets at the Cuban Department of 
State was made possible. is privilege is not supposed to 
be grented. He also arranged meetings with the leading 
literary figures of Cuba. Most of these writers, such as 
Jorge Mafiach, Juan J. Remos, José Marfa Chacén y Calvo, 
Félix Lizaso, Enrique Serpa, Fernando Campoamor, Rafael 
Estenger, and Lino Novas Calvo, had known Hernéndez-Caté 
intimately, and each was able to give information that could 
not be found in writing. 


Of all the Cuban writers who knew Herndéndez-Caté, the 
one who wes closest to him was Dr. Antonio Barreras. Among 
other things, he hed many photographs and letters which 
revesled extremely versonal episodes in the ‘author's life. 
Dr. Barreres was the originator of the two "Herndndez-Cataé 
Prizes" that are given annually for the two best short 
stories submitted. It was also he who started the annual 
pilgrimage to the tomb of the deceased author on November 8, 
the anniversary of Herndndez-Catd's death. Dr. Barreras has 
recently begun the publication of a series called Memorias 
de Alfonso Herndndez-Caté which, when completed, shovld be 
lasting and worthy monument to the masterful cuentista. 
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Alfonso Herndndez-Catd was born on June 24, 1885, in 
Aldeadavila de la Ribera in the province of Salamanca, Snain. 
This is contrary to most references, including those made by 
Cuba's most competent literary historiens, which give his 
birthplace as Santieazo de Cuba. Nevertheless , there are 
sources that give vositive proof in this matter, the most 
reliable of which ere his records in the Cuban Department of 
State. This information was first made public in an article 
by the Spanish author, Enrique Gonzélez-Fiol, for the journal 
Le Esfera. This article cuotes Hernéndez-Caté as giving 
Aldecdavila de la Ribera as his true birthplace. José Balseiro 
does likewise in his essay on Hernéndez-—Caté in La Novela 


Iberoamericana. 


The circumstances of Herndndez-Caté's birth in Svain are 
unusual. Although his mother was a Cuban, his father was a 
Spenish lieutenant-colonel and wanted his first child to be 
born in Spain. While Hernéndez-Caté's mother was pregnant, 
therefore, her husband tock her from Cuba to his native village 
in Spain. When Herndndez-Catd wes born, the village doctors 
were not competent, and complicetions set in. The result was 
thet one of his mother's legs had to be amoutated. This upset 
the father so much that he wanted to return to Santiago as 
soon as possible. Three months efter his birth, Herndndez- 
Caté was in Cuba. 


The father died when Herndndez-Catd was only eiftht vears 
old. When Alfonso reached the are of sixteen, his mother 
felt that he was in need of strict discinvline and sent him 

to the Colegio de Huérfenos Militares in Toledo. It was 
while he wes at this school that he first tried his hend at 
writing, in the form of "cuartillas." The confinement of the 
Colegio, however, did not suit his temverament, and after 
only a short time there he ran eway to Madrid. 


Hernéndez-Caté stayed in Madrid until 1905. During this 
time he aecevted any job that had anvthing to do with litererv 
work. The first fifty pesetas he eerned were for a French 
transletion, in which he says there was more invention than 
transletion. Another meager source of income was from sveeches 
he wrote for other veople to deliver. On one occasion he and 

a friend, Luis de Oteyza, persuaded a third nerson to join 
them in founding a literary mazazine. The venture was a 
complete failure. The most interesting story of these early 
years in Madrid, however, is the one concerning the trick he 
had to play to become a collaborator for the well-known literery 
journel Blanco y Negro. When Herndndez-Caté had what he 
considered his first good short story, he managed to get 
Benito Pérez Galdds to read it and tell him whet he thought 

of it. He saw that Pérez Galddéds was favorably imoressed, and 
asked him if he would say so in a note to Torcuato Luca de Tena, 
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editor of Blenco y Negro. Pérez Gelade was willing, end 
Hernéndez-Cat -€ wes soon handing the note to the stern editor. 
Luce @e Tene vromised to read the story, end each *+ime 
Herné Sndez—Catd returned, he rot the sane answer. Sesins that 
would zet him nowhere, Hernéndez-Caté decided uvon 
nother aporosch. Luce de Tene soon beren receiving reguler 
from Pérez Geldés, insisting thet Hernéndez-Catd's 
story be oublished. Finelly, to setisfy the femous novelist, 
Luca Ge Tene nubdlished the story without discovering that 
Hernéndez-Ceté hed learned to cony Pérez Galdds' hanéwriting 
ene hed written the notes of insistence himself. This was 
Hernéndez-Cats's first innorteant stev towerd literery fame. 


In 1905 Hernéndez-Caté returned to Cuhe, where he be- 
ceme en editoriel writer for the newspsver Le DiscusiSn. 
While he was working eat this vosition he had to write every- 
thing from efitorials to svorts erticles. Heheld this place 
until 1907, when he returned to Meérid to marry riercedes Felt 
Inslie, sister of the Snanish novelist, Alberto Instie. Then 


he returned to Cube with his »ride end became a Cuban citizen. 


In 1907 Hernéndez-Caté nublished his first book, Cuentos 


oasioneles,? which received the vreise of mony worthwhile 
critics. tn 190° Hernéndez—Caté entered the divlometic 
service of his country. Between 1999 and 1933 he served as 
Consul in Le Hevre, 3irminghen, Alicante, Cédiz, Medrid, 
Lisbon, Conenhazen, and Seville. In 1°33 he was kent, by 
force, from delivering e lecture azainst the Cuben dictator, 


Machedo. Knowing thet he would be Cismissed from the PS gi 
matic service, he resicned. After the ousting of Machado 
from power, the Denertment of State re-admitted Hernd 
Caté into the service and anpointed him Ambassador to Snain. 
Due to the complaints and malicious accusetions of his Cuban 


enemies in Madrid, he resigned his vosition as Ambassador on 


Jenuery 25, 1934. Between 1935 end 1940 he served eas Minister 
to Paname, Sentiazo de Chile, and Rfo de Jeneiro. On No- 


vember 2, 1940, came the shock of the tragic news of the 
airvlane eccident in which he was killed. He was on his wav 
from Rfo to S50 Paulo to @eliver a lecture. He is survived 
by his widow, three sons, end two daughters. 


It woulé he Aifficult to understend the Life end works 
of Hernéndez—Catd without knowing first that throughout his 
lifetime there wes controversy es to whether he should he 
considered a Cuhen or a Snenish author. It cannot be denied 
thet most of his life wes snent ewav from Cuvee. This can he 
ottrivutea to the fect that his dinlometic assienments seldom 
allowed him to return home. Consecuently, many of his fellow- 
countrymen refused to consider him a Cuban. But should a man 
be considered a foreigner if his work denands that he live 
away from his countrv? The answar involves Ferndénéez-Caté' 
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motive for wanting be a foreign divlomat Even his closest 
friends admit that he entered the diplomatic servi 

for two reasons: Pi irst, to get the trevel and ex” 

which he considered vital for his writing; second, 

able to live in a literary atmosvhere where he could 

works vubdlished. t& wes, above all, 2 ¥ 
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of position and influence. There 
wes nothing he would MMMM fore true friend. His frierds, 
in turn, felt the same way shout him. For exemole, when he 
was eccusee of plegiarism in 1926, an article of orotest was 
nuvlished his literery nroving that the accuser 
was wronz and demanéinz an The anolozy was obtained. 
Hernéndez-Caté's owm ovinion of his charecter was that 
will power wes his strongest cherectsristic trait. He wes 
very sure of himself end almost always achiaved his roels. 
He considered himself a worker without method but with e 
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keen observer, end vossessed 2 In spite 
of his outstendins accomplishments, never let 
success zo to his heed. Until the day he Aied, he was ' 
seeking new horizons. 
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Cuvan and Svanish literature. This ed by the 
hest literary critics end by the fect thet many of his works 
heve deen transleted into several lanzuages. José Balseiro, 
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for example, considers him important enough to devote to him 
one of the three essays which comprise the second volume of 
his excellent book, El Vigfa.>2 The other two are on Unamuno 
and Pérez de Ayale. “Benito Pérez Galdés hed this to say 
about the Cuben author: "Herndndez-Caté nuede y debe dar 
cualquier dfa a les letras hispanas, una obre maestra." 
Emilia Pardo Bazén says that "El testizo" deserves a place 
among the best of Spanish short stories. Jacinto Benavente 
makes this comment about one of | books: “La 
voluntad de Dios’ es uno de los libros de estos iltimos 
tiempvos Que se ‘se leen con més pasién y més dejan en el alma. 
Bastarfa 61 sdélo, y tiene varios remelos, para consagrar ea 

su autor."1° Enricue Diez-Canedo, the famous Spanish critic, 
much impressed with Hernéndez-Cate' s book, Los siete necedos, 
offered the following praise: "Su libro merece atencién. 
Muches veces, por debajo de la anécdota impvresionente, se 
Siente el latido de una vasién, en ove se traduce a lenzueje 
de eternided lo eff{mero de los zestos humanos."12 Eduardo 
Gémez de Baouero, another noteworthy Svanish critic, meade 
these remarks sbout the euthor's work: “Herné litendivel no 
hece libros de prose v al modo industrial ten en boga. Tiene 
el don de la emocidn, cue es uno de los vrivilegios espirituales 
Gel verdedero artista, y tiene el mérito de la novedad."1 

The Cuban critic, Alberto Lamer Schweyer, shows his opinion of 
Hernéndez—-Caté by whet he savs about one of the euthor's books: 


El bebedor de lécrimas 1" es une de 18s vocas obres cue 
firmacas por un cubano nueden ir lucher por le supnremacfe 
itereric Ge Américe. Frente a Dfaz Rodrf zuez en Venezuela, 
e Quiroge y Viene en Uruguay, a Gdlvez en Argentina, a 
Barrios en Chile, a Lobato en Brasil, iqué novelista que 
no sea Herndndez-Catdé podemos vresentar?! 
About Mitologfa de Martf she well-known Cuban euthor and critic, 


makes the following remarks: 


Cuando se hayar. hecho todas las reservas a due la since- 
ridead y la nisma admiracién oblizan, la Mitolocfe de 
Mart{ se nos impone como une hermosa realizacién. Hermosa 
vor su fervor, por su misma audacia condensadora por su 
ermoniosa érbita y su .lujo de intervretecién y de 
cerecterizacién. Sobre Martf se han escrito cosas més 


exeactas. Pocas cue hayan caledo tanto en 19 entrane del 
hombre v del vatriota. Ningune més bella. 


A final evoraisal from the pen of another Cuban author is 
brief but still one of the best. Without hesitation, Enrique 
José Verona savs: "Hernéndez-Catdé es el més completo cul- 
tivador de les letres en la juventud cubena." 
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judge by the critical comments presented, 
not to menti untless others thet are just as praise- 
worthy, it seens thet there is no doubt that the name of 
Hernéndez-Ca eserves a prominent vlace in literature. Al- 
though his work as a whole reveels suverior artistry, it is 
in the field of the short story that he reaches his loftiest 
heights. nere is no cuentista in Svanish American literature, 
other than Horacio Quiroga, who equals him. 


Since Hernéndez-Caté's literery formation took place in 

his style is Syanish. Nevertheless, it 
contains a strong Cuban flavor. On the 
2 was uncuestionably Cuban. In an attempt 
universal, he avoids for the most part eae the 

his works in fixed but some of his 
Cuba. Moreover, a atmosphere of the “gee 
f best efforts, and t an easily be 
of his youth. We can conclude, 


visible in some of 
traced back to the 


therefore, that he 


O 


m 
to both Svain and Cuba. 
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Hernéndez—-Ceté is not without accleim in Cuba. There 
is one honor, however, which the eminent Austrian biogrevher, 
Stephan Zweiz, seid Cuba should bestow uvon him. Zweig main- 
tained that Hernéndez-Caté's work was of such universal merit 
end iiagecctiticonistoaiee A hrourht such honor to his country that the 
Cuben zovernme should vublish a netionel edition of his 
complete works in ord 5 2rnetuate his memorv as one of 
the 
is classic sense. In form 
the exact word for the exact 
universality. Thset he vossesses 
ry cannot be disnuted. Although 
used of wordiness in his longer 


are mastervieces of condensetion. 


psychologic | penetretion and his ability to 
on san herdly be surnassed. Excellent 
‘Whos nuertos,” "Le madrastra," and “El 
are among h hest short stories. He defi- 
for unusual situations, his vreference 
is oovi Consecouvently it is easy to 
of the irony iat is found works and 
why his chief protaz is aiiy Pein or 
work contains a flav a 
ince humor 2 
the pathor’ to achieve universa 
hampered by omission. 
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aon 


até displayed his mestery of style in many 
fields, r the novel, drame, voetry, essays, sketches, 
Literary and even journalism. His preference for 
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the short story stemmed from the fact that he felt that it 
was the literary form which was the most avvropriate for the 
rapid vace of modern life, and his main effort was to synthe- 
size an entire life within a few pages. Conseouently, his 
short stories never contain a word too much or a word too 
little. And, master of lansuaze thet he was, his choice of 
words is exduisite. There is no preponderence of dialorue 
or of description. Everything is kept in perfect balance at 
ell times. 


Both Spvanish end Spanish-American anthologies have recog- 
nized Hernéndez—Catd and have included some of his works. 
Nevertheless, he deserves more recognition than he has yet 
received. The dey should come when no collection of the great 
short stories of the world will evnear without the inclusion 
of one or more of Hernéndez-Caté's masterful stories. 


Enrique Gonzélez-Fiol. "Domedores del éxito: Alfonso 
Hernandez-Caté, La Esfera, Madrid, July 28, 1923, amo X, 
no. 499, 


2. José Balseiro. "Revisién de Hernéndez—Caté," La Novela 
Iberoamericana, (ed. A. Torres-Rfoseco), Alpuaueraue, 
New Mexico, 1952, Dp. 105- i22. 


3. Cyentos pasionales. Medrid, M. Pérez Villavicencio, 
1907, 125 Dp. 


4, Mitologfa de Martf. Medrid, Renacimiento, 1929, 442 vp. 


5. José Balseiro. El Vigfa. Medrid, Editorial Mundo Latino, 
Madrid, 1°28, 403 pp. 


sunes opiniones espanolas sobre 


até," Sus mejores cuentos 
antiago de hile, Editorial 


> 


6. Benito Pérez Galdéds. Al 
la obra de A. Herndndez-C 
(edited by Nescimento) , S 
Nascimento, 1936. 


7, Alfonso Hernéndez-Caté&. "El testizo," Sus mejores 
Santiago de Chile, Editorial Nascimiento, 1 1936, po. 19-31. 


8, Emilia Pardo Bazén. "Un poco de erftica de cuentistas,” 
A.B.C., Madrid, November 23, 1919 


9, Alfonso Hernéndez-Catd, La voluntad.de Dios. Madrid, 
Editorial Alejandro Pueyo, 1921, 319 pp. 
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Jacinto Benavente. "Algunas opiniones esvanolas sobre 
la obra de A. Hernéndez-Caté," Sus mejores Cuentos, 
(edited by Nascimento), Santiago de Chile, Editorial 
Nascimento, 1936. 


Alfonso Hernéndez-Caté, Los siete vecados, Madrid, 
Biblioteca Nueva, 1919, 235 pv. 


Enriove Diez-Canedo. "A. Hernéndez-Cat4: Los siete 
vecados," El Sol, Madrid, November 23, 191°. 


Eauardo Gémez de Baguero. "Algunas opiniones espanolas 

a 
sobre la obra de A. Hernéndez-Cata," Sus mejores cuentos, 
(edited by Nascimento), Santiazo de Chile, Editorial 


Nascimento, 1934. 


Alfonso Herndndez-Caté, El bebedor de 14crimas. Madrid, 
Editorial Mundo Latino, 1924, 319 pv. 


Alberto Lamar Schweyer. "Herméndez-Caté y el sentido 
trézico de la vida," El Pafs, Havana, June 8, 1927. 


Jorge Mafiach. "Mitologfa de Mart{’," Revista de la Habana, 
I, no. 2, February, 1930. 


Enrioue José Varona, "Algunas opiniones americanas sobre 
la obra de A. Hernéndez-Caté," Sus mejores Cuentos, 
(edited by Nascimento), Santiago de Chile, Editorial 
Nascimento, 1935- 


Some Significant Recent Books in the Field 
of German Literature * 


Gerhart Beumann. Franz Grillperzer. Set Werk und 
das Ssterreichische Wesen. Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder, 
1054. Pp. 241. DM 15.80, 


Grillverzer's humanitarianism, lovealty, and introsnec- 
tion as characteristic elements of the Austrian versonality, 
are brouzht out effectively in this study, and at the same 
time his ovelities as a dramatist are also analyzed in de- 
teil. Baumenn vroverly emvhasizes thet Grillvarzer knew 
and understood the exigencies of the staze and wrote su- 
perbly theetrical dreme as well as noteworthy vhilosovhical 
plays. 


Herbert Williem Belmore. Rilke's 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1954. Pp. 234. 25 


Creftsmashin 
Se 


This detailed enalysis of Rilke's langvage is a useful 
auxiliary enneratus for future critical studies on Rilke. 
Belmore familierizes us thorouzhly with all of the gram 
meticel ane stvlistic devices most freauently used by Rilke. 
The concluding chapter is a vaerticularly valuable study of 
some espects of Rilke's influence. 


Der Briefwechsel Arthur Schnitzler - Otto Brahm. 
Edited by Oskar Seidlin. Berlin, Selbstverlagz der Gesell- 
schaft ftir Theaterzeschichte, 1953. Pp. 264. 


This remerkeble corresponéence sheds 2 sreat deal of 
veluable light on the history of the Germen theater around 
the turn of the century. In addition to the two principals 
in this correspondence we also find much useful material 

on Hofmennsthal, Alfred Kerr, Paul Schlentner, Max Reinhardt, 
and other personelities of eovel stature. 


Hans Eichner. Thomes Mann, ei ins sein 
Werk. Bern, Frencke, 1°53. Pp. Tone Fr, 4,80. 


Eichner's intro@uction to Thomas Menn's work succeeds 
in vresenting the rreet novelist es a tynicel personality 
of the twentieth centurv. Eichner unrevels many complex 


*In each subsequent issue of the Kentucky Foreign 
Lanzuage Querterly significant books received for re- 
view will be listed with short annotations. The 
Classical, mediseval, Romance, and Germanic fields 
will be covered in rot tetion. 
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streins in Menn's life end work; and while the book offers 
little that is stertling or new, it is a thorouchly adecuate 


introduction. 


erker Fairley. Goethe's Faust. Six Essays. Oxford, 


Clerendon Press, 1953. Pp. 132. 42.00. 


Feirley's studies of Faust lead him to the conclusion 
that Goethe's genius is besically lvrical end thet Feust 
must be viewed in this lich He ersvues convincinesly thet 
Faust is ea sort of Ur-drama to demonstrate the relations 
of man and God. 


Jonas Fr&nke Dichtuns und Wissenschaft. Heidelberg, 
Lambert Schneider, 1°54, Pp. 263. 


1's unmerciful castication of shallowness end low 


Frénkel's 
academic stendards in the first essay of this collection 
"Von der Aufgabe und Stinden der Philologie" mav be a bit exag- 
gerated in places for the sake of effect, but it serves a 
wholesome purvose. Other essays in this volume reveal a 
sharp and vercentive critical mind with a message that younger 


critics may ifnore onlv at their own veril. 


Mertin Greiner. Zwischen Biedermeier una Bourreoisia. 
Ein Kevitel deutscher Literaturcreschichte. Gdttineen 


Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1953. Pn. 330. DM 12.80. 


This study of Germen literature from 1830 to 1848 is a 
useful survey of @ sometimes confusins neriod. Greiner 
proverly concludes that Heine elone briness torether all the 
trends of the egze and revresents it most effectively; as a 
result, an unusuelly larze portion of the book is devoted 


to Heine. 


r. dJeremies Gotthelf: Wesen und Werk. 
Berlin, Schmidt, 1°54. Pp, 327. DM 23.60. 


Werner Gtinte 


4 


In the current Gotthelf revival attendant unon the 
Birkh#user edition (1948-1953; 20 vols.) Gtinter's work is 
especially useful for his review of earlier studies on the 
novelist. Ginter shows much insight into Gotthelf's 
background and the formel aspects of his work, this book is 
marred by occasional excesses of enthusiesm on "der ewize 
Gotthelf. 
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Johannes Klein. Geschichte der deutschen Novelle von 
Goethe bis zur Gegenwart. Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, 1954. 
Pp. 5276 DM 36.<6 


This important study by a Marburg professor includes 
some twenty chapters, covering over 500 nages and accomnanied 
by a thirteen vage bibliography. Klein has had a difficult 
job to select the more important authors of Novellen, and, 
while one might ciffer with him with regard to his canons of 
inclusion, his work is a significant contribution to the 
critical literature on German prose fiction. 


S. Liptzin. The English Legend of Heinrich Heine. 
New York, Bloch Publishers, 1954. Pp. 191. %3.00. 


Heine's reputation in Englend is both a curious and a 
rewerding subject. Heine himself never understood England 
proverly, and some Englishmen (notably Carlyle) have been 
stronely prejudiced against him. On the other hand, English- 
men such eas Matthew Arnold. have done as much or more to 
intervret Heine vroverly as have German critics. Liptzin's 
study traces these movements carefully and is a valuable 
contribution to Anzlo-Germen literarv relations. 


Percy Matenko. Ludwig Tieck and Americae Chavel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. 120. $3.50. 


Like Zeydel's Ludwig Tieck and England this work exam- 
ines in detail the revutetion of Tieck in America. Matenko 
not only studies references to Tieck in American magazines 
and in the works of American authors, but he also reports the 
impressions of Tieck's American visitors end even lists the 
Americana in the auction catalog of Tieck's private library. 
Matenko hes made an important contribution to the history of 
German-American literary relations. 


Walter Musche. Jeremias Gotthelf; eine Einfffhrung in 
seine Werke. Bern, Francke, 1954. Pp. 219. Fr. 2.90. 


This collection of essays consists principally of 
Musche's introduction to the Birkhatiser-Klassiker edition 
of Gotthelf. Each essay is an objective analysis of one 
of Gotthelf's novels or a collection of his stories. It 
should be recalled that Muschg is the author of the now al- 
most classic Jeremias Gotthelf: Die Geheimnisse eines 

Erzihlers (1931). 
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Wolfeang Pfeifer-Belli. Geschichte der deutschen 
Dichtune. Freiburg, Herder, 1954. Pov. ALR, DM 28.50. 


Copiously illustrated and vrovided with a eerefully 
selected bibliogravhy, this new history of German literature 
is veluable for its vresentetion of the Catholic viewvoint. 
It covers the entire field of German literature, from the 
eerliest reference in Tacitus to the bards un to the vresent 
daye 


Walter Silz. (sm and Reality: Studies in the German 
Novelle of Poetic Realism Chanel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. 168. $4.50. 


This veluable contribution to the study of the Novelle 
contains a general essay on the Novelle and voetic realism 
and critical analvses of nine Novellen, renzing from Brenteno 
to Gerhard Heuptmann. Silz' studv of this genre offers a 
wealth of new ideas anc itical stenderds, vresented in a 
lucid, highly 


Friedrich Schiller's Drama. Theory and 
Practice. ford, Clarendon Press, 1054. Pn. 172. 


Brevity, cl v, and objectivity are the hellmerks of 
this sisnificent study by the Germanist of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Stahl treats Schiller's theory end vractice together, 
and in this way he is able to bring home effectively the 
basic points of Schiller's esthetics. The author has ob- 
viously been through the vast litereture of his sudiect, 
but he hes succumbed to no prejudices that are so cheracter= 
istic of much Schiller criticism. 


J. P. Stern. Ernst Jtnzer, a Writer of Our Time. 
Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes, 1°53. Pp. 63. 


Althovch this is a volemicel pvamvhlet attackins Jtinger, 
4¢ 1s a valuable contribution because of its venetreting and 
lucia enelvsis of Jtinzer's style. Stern makes e strong case 
for Jtinzer's “literary impotence,” but the strictures in 
this vamphlet will not be universally accented. 


Merzarete Susman. Gestalten und Kreise. 4tirich, 
Diane Verlag, 1954. 3645p. 


This new collection of essavs by an eizhtyv-year-old 
critic contains valuable studies on Goethe, Strindberg, 
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Nietzsche, Stefan George, Dostoievski, Moses Mendelssohn, 
Franz Rosenzweig, Gurewitsch, Henri Bergson, and Sismund 
Freud. The essays on the great German Jewish writers and 
philosophers are especially enlightening, for few can know 
better than Margarete Susman what pre-Hitler Germany meant 
to the Jew. 


H. Waidson. Oxford, Blackwell, 


19532 231 pe 258. 


This study vroverly identifies Gotthelf as a regional 
rustic romancer. Waidson analyzes Gotthelf's use of peasant 
types and milieus in detail and reveals the Swiss writer as 
the true father of the Dorfgeschichte, to an even greater 
degree than Auerbach. Waidson is completelv objective and 
temperate in his judgments. 


Jeremias Gotthelf. 


E., 0. Wooley. Theodor Storm's World in Pictures. 
Bloomington, Indiane University Press, 1954. Pp. 95. 


$7.50. 


The three hundred numbered pictures give an effective 
. background for serious study of Storm's work and, as Profes- 
sor Wooley indicetes in his preface, will "facilitate more 
accurate research on Storm." Woolev has sought out all the 
people and places associated with Storm and brought them to- 
gether in a single photographic archive. Undergraduate 
students of German will also derive much pleasure and benefit 
from studying this volume. 


H. Uyttersprot. Heinrich Heine en zijn invloed in 
Ge Nederlendse letterkunde. Oudenaarde, Sanderus, 1953. 
Pp. 528. 


The first half of the book is a general critical study 
of Heine, while the second half deals specifically with 
Heine's influence in the Netherlands. Uyttersprot has under- 
taken an enormous and detailed job in assaying the German 
poet's position in the Netherlands, noting criticism, trans- 
lations, and imitations (of which there were an abundence). 
Heine was less pvovular in Belgium @uring the last century, 
but even there he hes come into his own in the twentieth 
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Boor, Helmut de, and Neweld, 
deutschen "Litoretur yon den Anf#ngen bis zur 
Vol. Ll: hofische Literatur: Vorbereituns, 
Ausklene, 1170-1250. Munich, Beck, 1954. Pv. 


Jean-deccves Rousseeu: A Study of his 
New York: Cembridgce University Press 


$5.00. 
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Heerinzen, ven. Netherlendic Lanzvage Research. 
Leyden, Brill, 1954+. Pp. 108. 


Henkel, Arthur. Entsacung: eine Studie zu Goethes 
Altersromen. Tiibinzen, Niemever, 1954. Pov. 171. (Hermeece, 
Germanistische Forschunzen, N.F., 3a. III.) 
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1954. Pw. 128. 
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(Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke, 1. 
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